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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Hudson County is one of the two counties of the first 
class in the State of New Jersey.^ In point of popula- 
tion it is the largest county in the State but in respect to 
its area it is the smallest.^ The cost per inhabitant for 
the government of the county in 1913 was $3.30, which 
was an increase of $1.32 per capita since 1908. The per 
capita wealth of the county in 1913 was $977.68, and in 
' 1908 was $820.85, showing an increase of $106.83 in the 
per capita wealth of the county for a period of five con- 
secutive years. The county has had a rapid growth 
both in population and in economic wealth and the 
prospects are favorable for a still greater development 
due to its position as near neighbor to the City of New 
York, just across the Hudson.* 

While Hudson County has grown to be the most 
populous of the twenty-one counties of the State, its his- 
tory as a separate political unit dates from a much later 
period than that of the older counties of New Jersey. 
The first appearance of any county as a unit of local gov- 
ernment in New Jersey was in 1675. Hudson County, 
however, did not become a separate county until 1840. 

In the colonial period, distinct county functions first 

take root in the ''Concessions" of 1665, which may be 



^Eaaez County is also a county of the first class. Its population in 
1910 was 612,886. For leirislatlve purposes all counties in New Jersey 
are divided into four classes. Those hayingr a population above 800,000 
are of the first class; those havingr between 50,000 and 800,000 are of the 
second class; those havingr between 20,000 and 60,000 are of the third; 
and those havingr a population under 20,000 are of the fourth class. 

*The population of Hudson County in 1910 was 537,281. The total 
area is 88,709 acres, or about sixty square miles. 

*The County of Hudson and the City of New York lie parallel oa 
opposite aides of the Hudsbn. 
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regarded as comprising the first charter of the province.^ 
By the Concessions the assembly was granted the right 
to establish courts, limit their jurisdiction, and appoint 
the executive officers for the courts.^ In accordance with 
the charter the assembly passed the act of 1675 which 
made provision for a county judiciary. **At the same 
time," says Howard, ''four counties were somewhat 
vaguely defined, each with a county court or court of 
sessions meeting twice a year. ' '^ 

The several administrative officers which were soon 
added to the county courts of the colonial period, were 
the sheriff and the county treasurer, or collector, as he 
came to be known later. It is interesting to note that 
the early judicial bodies exercised certain administrative 
functions relating to the assessment of property for tax- 
ation and the building of county jails. In assessing prop- 
erty for taxation the county authorities co-operated with 
the local assessors in the several towns. This presents 
a feature of local government which has been pointed 
out as constituting an important precedent for the mixed 
town and county system of local rural government which 
extends so widely in the United States to-day.'' The 
functions of the courts were further developed as the 
county government gradually took shape. General ses- 
sions of the peace and courts of common pleas were 
established from which appeals might be taken to the 
supreme court of the colony. In 1704 definite county 



* Howard; Local Constitutional History of the United States, Vol. I. 
pave S65-868. 

*Ibid. Text of "Concessions;" Leaminff & Healy Coll, pg. 1-26. Other 
references: Field, Provincial Courts of New Jersey, in ColL of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, Vol. S; New Jersey Archives 1; Scott, In- 
fluence of the Proprietors in Founding New Jersey 7-22. 

*The four counties were ISssex, Middlesex, Monmouth and Bergen, 
from which latter county Hudson County was finally separated by act 
of the legrislature in 1840. A separate county government for Hudson 
County was established in 1848. 

* Scott; Influence of Properties, pg. 19-28; Howard, pg. 867. Professor 
Howard says: "Thus in 1686, rates for highways, laid out by the coun- 
ty commissioners appointed by the g'eneral assembly, and taxes for all 
other public purposes within the limits of the town, were to be levied 
by four or five assessors elected by the people of each town; and the 
Justices of the county court were authorised, with the consent of a 
majority of the assessors, to approve, amend, and confirm the same. 
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government was proAuded for the colony by the Ordinance 
of Lord Combury.® 

The mixed town and connty system of local gov- 
ernment, therefore, developed quite early in New 
Jersey. The justices of the peace, like their English 
prototype, performed administrative functions as well 
as judicial. They were given the authority to work in 
co-operation with the town officials in financial matters. 
In 1693, ''each town in the county was empowered to 
choose one or more men to join with the justices of the 
county court, annually, to adjust the debts of the county 
and assess taxes for their payment.^ The association 
of these two groups of officials working together devel- 
oped into the county boards composed jointly of justices 
of the peace and of chosen or elected ** freeholders*' rep- 
resenting the several towns. 

The freeholders and the justices were authorized to 
choose a county collector to act as the receiver of taxes 
for the county; they were also empowered to assess prop- 
erty for purposes of taxation. The county collector was 
held responsible for the collection of taxes and might 
sue the collectors of the local town governments for non- 
payment of their respective share of the county taxes. 
The justices were directed to sell the property of citizens 
who became delinquent in the payment of their taxes. 
The expenses of the county governments were small and 
the taxes were of minor importance to the town expen- 
ditures. 

The freeholders and the justices were empowered to 
supervise the construction of a county jail and a building 
for the county court. Such authorization usually was 
given to the counties by a special act of the assembly; 
this act outlined the procedure for the county officers to 
follow. The justices and the freeholders might decide 
first on the need for a jail or court house. An election 
might then be held to determine the location of the pro- 



*For this general subject see Field, The Provincial Courts of New 
Jersey, Appendix C of which contains the Ordinance of liord Comburj. 

* Scott; Influence of the Proprietors, pv. tt. Fairlle: liocal Rural 
<k»yemment In Counties, Town and Vlllavea. p. SS. 
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posed building. The matters of determining the cost, 
the method of assessment on the taxpayers and the work 
of construction were also left to the county boards,*® 
From the first the method of selecting freeholders from 
the municipalities was by election. The system of in- 
dividual town representation on the county boards was 
introduced at an early date, and was allowed to continue 
long in operation. Recently, however, it has given way 
to a system of county boards which are composed of a 
few members elected on a ticket at large.** The practice 
of giving representation to the several municipalities on 
the county taxing board was an influential moulding 
force on the local institutions of the early colonial gov- 
ernment. K the county boards were to exercise the right 
of assessment and taxation of property owners in the 
several towns, the latter insisted on the right of repre- 
sentation on the county boards; this was granted.** 

The colonial legislature of New Jersey created coun- 
ties at will; and by the time the colonies had declared 
their independence, we find thirteen counties in ex- 
istence. The procedure in creating the new counties was 
similar to that in practice at the present time. The in- 
habitants of the particular locality were required first 
to petition the legislature for a separate county govern- 
ment. The legislature might then respond with an act 
to that effect. This act would designate the boundaries, 
determine its representation in the Assembly, grant the 
local authorities power to construct the necessary county 
buildings, and extend broadly the operation of all exist- 
ing laws to the new county, in so far as these might ap- 



''Lieamingr A Splcer Collection E^arly Laws of New Jersey, p. 268, 
alao p. 350.- 

'^Lawa 1912, Chapter 158. The proyisions of this act haye been 
adopted in Hudson County. See Chapter 8, Infra. 

^Thus in 1848, three years after Hudson County was separated by 
act of the legrislature, we find each township represented on the county 
board as follows: 

Bergren Township 2 Freeholders 

Jersey Township 2 Freeholders 

Van Vorst Township 2 Freeholders 

North Bergen Township 2 Freeholders 

Harrison Township 2 Freeholders 
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ply to counties in general.^* Eight counties have been 
created in New Jersey since the colonies declared their 
independence, and during all this time the state has had 
but two constitutions. In both of these instruments the 
details of county government have been omitted. The 
legislature has constantly exercised the authority to. 
modify and determine the institutions of local rural and 
urban government.^* 

The present constitution of New Jersey, including 
amendments, makes little reference to the institutions of 
local county government; indeed it cannot be considered 
as much as a guide to the legislature. The legislature, 
as a result, may classify counties and adapt different 
features of county government to the several classes. In 
this respect the situation in New Jersey is commendable 
when taken in contrast to the situation in New York, 
where the state constitution expressly prevents any 
classification of counties, and where populous counties 
like Erie and Westchester must be governed in conformity 
to general laws which apply to all counties alike, re- 
gardless of widely varying local conditions. 

In another respect, however, the situation as regards 
legislative discretion in governing counties in New Jer- 
sey is open to severe criticism. The legislature is 
tempted to interfere too much with the details of county 
and city government. Although the constitution ex- 
pressly forbids the enactment of special and local laws 
*^ regulating the internal affairs of towns and counties; 
appointing local offices or commissions to regulate mu- 
nicipal affairs, *' the spirit of this prohibitive clause is 

violated in actual practice.^** The legislature enacts 
measures which are drafted so as to apply to counties 
and cities as a class, but which in actual practice often 
affect and are intended to affect one county or municipal- 
ity. By a series of judicial decisions the courts have up- 



'*For an example, see Act of the Assembly creating: County of Sussex. 
Acts of Province of New Jersey 1753, page 20. 
M Constitutions 1776 and 1854. 
'■Constitution, Art. 4; Sec. 7; par. 11. 
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held this practice of the legislature.^* It may be pointed 
out in this connection that the courts of New Jersey in 
comparison with other states have gone to the extreme 
in upholding the constitutionality of legislation the prac- 
tical effect of which is to interfere with the internal af* 
fairs of some one county or municipality. For any 
abuses resulting from this practice responsibility mnst 
rest with the judiciary as well as with the legislature. 

The constitution is silent in regard to such county in- 
stitutions as the board of chosen freeholders, the super- 
visor, and the score of administrative boards, commis- 
sions and officers. It does require, however, that 
''sheriffs and coroners shall be elected by the people of 
their respective counties, at elections for members of the 
general assembly" and that these officers shall hold of- 
fice for three years." It is also provided in the constitu- 
tion that county clerks and surrogates shall be elected 
in each county who shall hold office for five years. But 
aside from providing for the officers of the court, the 
general plan of county government is left to the legisla- 
tive discretion and may be changed from time to time by 
the legislature without encountering serious constitu- 
tional difficulties. Thus it would seem that nothing in 
the constitution would forbid the introduction of com- 
mission form of government for counties in New 
Jersey. 

Under the State constitution each county is permitted 

to elect one member of the state senate.^' In former 
times this provision operated equally on the several 
counties of the state. Counties then were more uniform 
in population and wealth, and the constitution-makers 
of the state of New Jersey followed the example of the 



^A dierest of these cases is eriven in the New Jersey Dlgrest. Vol. f, 
under "statutes," Sec. 19-22. In Dickenson ▼. Board of Freeholders (71 
N. J. 169) it was held that where the population bears a reasonable re- 
lation to the subject matter* legrislation based thereon is constitutional. 
Other cases where this question is discussed are Board of B*reeholder» 
T. Clarke, 65 N. J. L. 271, and Mortland ▼. Christian, 62 N. J. L. 621. 

''Constitution Art VII, Sec. 2, Par. 6 and 7. 

"Constitution; Art 4, Sec. 2, Par. 1. 
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f ramers of the federal constitution in providing for eqnal 
representation in the npper branch of the central legisla> 
live body. Today the purpose of the constitution fram- 
ers is defeated in actual practice; Hudson and Essex 
counties together represent almost one-half of the popu- 
lation of the state and about one-half of the wealth, but 
they are denied representation in the upper house of the 
legislature in proportion to their importance,*® All at- 
tempts to amend the constitution have failed due to the 
control exercised by representatives of the smaller coun- 
ties in the state senate, all of whom vote as one against 
any attempt at change in the present system.^® 

Counties in New Jersey are represented in the lower 
house of the state legislature in proportion to their pop- 
ulation.** Members are elected annually from each coun- 
ty throughout the state and are apportioned among the 
several counties according to the number of their in- 
habitants. A new apportionment is required every ten 
years, but the whole number of members of the lower 
house shall never exceed sixty. Hudson county elects 
twelve members annually to serve in the Assembly. 
These men are elected at large, instead of by separate 
districts; the result of this arrangement is that the 
county delegation usually represents, as a unit, the 
strongest political party in the county. The party lead- 
ers make special effort to secure and control a united del- 
egation of assemblymen at each election. Through ex- 



*The ratables of the state in 1914 were $2,481,606,088, while those of 
Hudson and Essex counties were $1,160,498,184. The population of New 
Jersey in 1910 was 2,587,167 and the combined population of Hudson and 
Bssex was 1,040,117. 

* Governor Wilson in 1911 exerted his influence for a new constitu- 
tion in the state, which, amon^ other changres, would destroy the min- 
ority rule of the smaller counties. Reviewingr the situation a recent 
writer says: *'When the State entered the work of buildingr a new sys- 
tem of government for herself in 1844, adherence to the Jersey Idea of 
1789, led to the establishment of the upper house of the legrislature, on 
the same basis of equal representation for the counties. The subject 
was not of such importance at that time, because none of the counties 
were over lar^e; they were a family of little communities, and the 
eharter builders readily agrreed to the proposition that each county 
should have one, and only one seat in the state senate." Sackett's 
"Modern Battles of Trenton;*' p. 880. 

"Con. Art IV, Section 8. 
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tra-legal means the county often regains 'influence" by 
a unit delegation in the lower house in proportion to the 
loss it encounters through under-representation in the 
senate. 

In certain aspects, state centralization of control over 
counties has been developed, to a more advanced stage 
in New Jersey than in the majority of states.^* However, 
the two counter tendencies, first, of centralized control 
over local affairs by the state, and second of greater self- 
government by the local county and municipal authori- 
ties, are discernible in this State as elsewhere. The con- 
stitutional provision requiring equal representation of 
all counties in the senate has assisted the centralization- 
ists in state control over the larger counties; the larger 
counties have been at the mercy of the smaller. The leg- 
islatures have frequently enacted legislation affecting 
the internal government of the large counties which the 
latter claimed should be a matter for their own regula- 
tion. The fact that Hudson County has always been a 
stronghold for one political party, while the legislature 
for twenty years has been under the control of the rival 
party, has increased the antagonism between the state 
and county governments. 

The five Hudson River counties, with Hudson 
County in the lead, have rapidly grown in pop- 
ulation and wealth until their influence in state 
affairs has become powerful; especially is this true 
of matters which touch their mutual interests and which 
call for their joint action. The state has necessarily had 
to develop powers correspondingly great in order to per- 
form properly the functions belonging to it. Among the 
functions of county government which have been made 
the subject of regulation, directly or indirectly, by act 
of the legislature, are assessment of property for taxa- 
tion, election, park and highway matters, jury' reform, 
care of orphans, besides many other functions. In most 
cases the object of the legislature has been to secure un- 
iformity of regulation. But there are many county mat- 



8ee Ch8. VIII, and VI. 
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ters which might be made imif orm throughout the state 
which have not yet been acted upon by the legislature,** 

In certain political aspects, Hudson Coimty as a dis- 
tinct unit may be worthy of rank with many of our state 
governments. The organization of the county govern- 
ment bears close similarity to the organization of state 
governments; that is to say, the county government is 
modeled somewhat after the classical plan of separating 
the three powers, executive, legislative and judicial. 
Furthermore in certain economical aspects, the county 
will bear comparison with many of the more dignified 
political units recognized as ''States'' by the Federal 
Constitution. For example, the budget of Hudson Coun- 
ty is equal to and in some cases is greater than the 
budget of such states as Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Maine, Mississppi, Montana, New Hampshire 
and Tennessee; it is twice as great, furthermore, as the 
annual appropriations, respectively, of South Carolina, 
Vermont and Utah.^* The county bonded debt is greater 
also than that of forty-five out of the forty-eight states 
in the Union. The population also is equal to if not 
greater than that of such states as Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Ver- 
mont, Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, Utah, Delaware, 
Arizona, Wyoming and Nevada.**^ 

From an enumeration of such facts it appears that the 
responsibilities placed upon the officials of Hudson 
County are as great if not greater than those placed up- 
on officials of many states. It would seem, therefore, 

that the same care should be used in selecting good men 
for the county government as in choosing officials for the 
more highly respected governments of the states. In 
view of this, furthermore, the opportunity for public ser- 
vice in the coimty should be just as attractive to men of 
ability as the public service of the state. The best men 



**New Jersey has as yet no law providingr for a uniform accountlnir 
system for municipalities. 
** American Tear Book — 1918 Financial Statistics of States, p. 186 M, 
•Ibid. 
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in the community should be placed in charge of the 
county machinery.^* 

The importance from a political and economic view- 
point of Hudson County may be more readily appreciated 
when we stop to consider the compact nature of its phys- 
ical composition. The urban population of the county is 
continuous. There are in all, thirteen separate munici- 
palities in the county and no one section of the whole 
could be regarded as a rural neighborhood. It is diffi- 
cult for the outsider to ascertain where one municipality 
begins and where another leaves off. The county gov- 
ernment is a sort of superstructure, and as such, rests 
upon numerous municipal governments. Each of these 
separate municipal governments, like that of the county 
also, is thoroughly active in all its branches, and there 
is a great amoimt of imnecessary expense to the taxpay- 
ers due to the duplication of municipal functions by the 
county and municipal governments.*^ 

There is, furthermore, much variety in the forms of 
municipal government to be found within the limits of 
this coimty. The largest municipality, Jersey City, has 
been under commission government rule for three years, 
having adopted the provisions of the Commission Gov- 



**In a voters' directory published by the Citizens Federation of Hud- 
son County in November, 1914, short sketches of each candidate for 
election were presented as follows: 

SHBRIFF 

EUGENE F. KINKEAX) (Dem.), 292 Harrison Avenue. Jersey City, 
where a resident for thirty-four years. Born in County Cork, Ireland, 
1876. Education, Seton Hall CoUegre. Business, president Jersey Rail- 
way Adv. Co. and Orangre Publishing Co.; secretary Miles Tigrhe Con- 
tractingr Co. Has held position as alderman, president of Board of 
Aldermen of Jersey City and congrressman for three terms. Points to 
his record and states that he would devote much of his time to the 
youthful prisoners in the county jail. 

CHARLES A. MOHN (Rep.), 812 Division St., West Hoboken, where a 
resident for twenty- three years. Born in New York City, 1868. Educated 
Ifartha Institute, Hoboken. Business, plumbing, heating and roofing. 
Was councilman for one year and mayor for three terms in West 
Hoboken. Points to his record as Mayor of West Hoboken and as a 
business man. 

** Essex county presents much the same duplication of municipal func- 
tions by the county and municipal grovemments. "See Counties of the 
First Class" by Winston Paul and H. S. Oilbertson, Proceedlngrs Amer. 
PoL Science Association, February, 1914, p. 292. 
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emment Act of 1911 by popular referendum. Hoboken, 
and Bayonne have both recently voted in favor of com- 
mission government; thus at the present time the three 
largest municipalities in the county have commission 
government. Jersey City is a city of the first class, the 
other two mimicipalities are cities of the second class. 
All three have, until recently, been operating under the 
old charters which provide a governing body for each 
composed of a mayor and council. 

West Hoboken, West New York, Union, Kearny and 
Harrison fall within the class of mimicipalities known as 
towns. None of these town governments overlap, and 
each one is operating imder the general acts relating to 
town government.^® Town governments are composed of 
an elective town council and a councilman-at-large, or 
mayor. The town council appoints the necessary admin- 
istrative officers and enacts ordinances for the town gov- 
emment.^* The town differs from the cities of the sec- 
ond class in only minor matters of government. The 
separate classification exists chiefly for convenience in 
regard to financial legislation respecting the munici- 
palities. 

In close relation to the towns are the townships, of 
which there are three in Hudson County. The towns and 
townships are entirely separate and there is no overlap- 
ping with other municipalities. The township govern- 
ments are in the hands of a small elective council of three 
to five members. The chairman of the council is elected 
by the members ; there is no office of mayor. Administra- 
tive officers are appointed and local ordinances are en- 
acted by the township council.'*^ 

There are also two boroughs in Hudson County, both 
of which are boroughs of first class.'^ The boroughs, like 
the other municipalities, are bodies corporate with 



"Laws 1895, pa^e 228. 

* other electiye town officers are the clerk, collector and the assessor. 
The appointive officers of the council are the attorney, treasurer, re- 
corder, overseer of the poor, etc. 

"The township council appoints an attorney, enerineer, and physician. 

"Borougrhs are divided into three classes; those havlner 8,000 inhab- 
itants and over are of the first class. 
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power to sue and be sued. They are governed by a 
small elective council. The smallest unit of local munic- 
ipal government in New Jersey is the borough; a New 
Jersey borough is the same as a village elsewhere. 

This description of the component parts of Hudson 
County is not made with a purpose to magnify the local 
situation in comparison with other populous counties 
where cities and county are coterminous. The purpose 
is to emphasize the fact which has received the atten- 
tion of political scientists of late, namely, that some re- 
adjustment must be made in counties where, just as in 
Hudson, the municipal and county jurisdictions have be- 
come coextensive.*^ The situation wherever presented is 
one which calls for a readjustment of governmental 
functions between the county and the municipalities. In 
certain places law makers have abolished parts of the 
county structure and placed those remaining parts un- 
der the fiscal control, at least, of the city government.*' 
This change has been made in counties where, like New 
York, the limits of the principal city have gradually 
spread over the whole county. In other places — a no- 
table example is Alameda County, California — ^the prob- 
lem of reform presents a somewhat different aspect, be- 
cause there may be one, or several large municipal units 
within the limits of the one county. In such instances, 
any changes suggested must be along the lines of a fed- 
erated city-county government, since no one city among 
the group can claim to have entirely supplanted the 
county. 

Hudson County, in so far as it lends itself to recon- 



*> Report of the City-County Committee, Proc. American Political 
Science Association, February 1914, p. 281. The Government of Ala- 
meda County, California. Annals American Academy Political Science, 
May 1913. Page 237. Bramhall, Cook Co. and Chicago, Proceedings A. 
P. S. A., Vol. 3, 1912. Hornell, The City and County in Mass., Proc. A. 
P. S. A., Vol. 3, 1912. Long, Consolidated City and County Govern- 
ment of San Francisco, same citation. A. Ludington, The Relation of 
County to City Government in New York, same citation. Woods, The 
Separation of City and County Governments in St. Louis, same 
citation. 

**In the annual budget of the city of New York provision is made for 
the maintenance of five separate county governments which have been 
merged in the city. 
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struction falls within the latter class.'* The strongest 
argximent,however,f or a reorganization of the county and 
mnnicipal government rests principally on the ground 
of economy and efficiency. Money is being wasted each 
ye£^r by duplicating appropriations in the county and in 
each of the municipal budgets for many functions such 
as health, parks, police, etc.'*^ The following table rep- 
resents all appropriations for governmental purposes by 
county and cities for the year 1913 : 

TAXING DISTRICT BUDGET POPUI4ATION 

1. Jersey City 13,633,367.93 267,779 

2. Hoboken 846,416.73 70,324 

3. Bayonne 718,356 .23 66,546 

4. North Bergren 166,766.00 16.662 

6. 'Secaucus 22,766.00 4,740 

6. West Hoboken *. 220,272.74 86,408 

7. West New York 164,938.66 13,660 

8. Union ^ 104,400.00 21,028 

9. Weehawken \. '.;..* 176,882.72 11,228 

10. Guttenberg 41,300.00 6,647 

11. Kearny 232,383 .38 18,669 

12. Harrison 112,899.07 14.498 

18. East Newark 24,236 . 00. 3,168 



14. Hudson County 12.866,262.71 537,231 

Since Jersey City, the largest municipality, covers one- 
half of the county, any consolidation of municipal and 
county government would have to take into account the 
other Municipalities, as well. It is generally recognized 
by those who are seeking to bring about a consolidation 
of county and municipal government in Hudson that 
consolidation of municipalities must come first.*® 

^. Such a plan is supported by the press; the Jersey 



**£iSsex County also is composed of a firroup of municipalities; but It 
extends over a greater area than its near neigrhbor. 

**Of the two New Jersey Counties, the committee of A. P. S. A. says: 
"Your committee feels that this situation warrants the creation of a 
sing^le county legfislative body. In many cases this body could be 
created on the federal plan. It believes that the federal plan would be 
better than election at large because public opinion and scrutiny have 
already been focussed upon the- mayors and elective officials of the city 
on the. one hand and upon the elective officials of the township on 
other governmental unit representing farmersV interests on the other 
hand." p. 284, Proceedings, Feb. 1914. 

**A law was passed in 1916 permitting a popular .< referendum as a 
means of getting an expression of public opinion on the question of a 
consolidation of municipalities. 
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Journal says: ''Consolidation of the towns would be 
beneficial to them, but a general consolidation of the 
county into a single municipality would be the best 
thing that could happen in this direction. General con* 
solidation would eliminate the freeholders and all their 
dependents and save one-half of the county expense and 
possibly one-half of the local government expense as 
well/'*^ Again, ''The North Hudson town would gain 
incalculably by consolidation. By reducing the number 
of governments a great many duplicate offices would be 
abolished. ' ''® 

Ex-Judge Robert Carey also advocates a consolidation 
of the municipalities as the first step. His plan of re- 
construction amounts to an eventual consolidation of the 
mimicipal and county government into one large munic- 
ipal unit.*® He says: "A big step toward the desired 
end would be the consolidation of the North Hudson 
municipalities, with a charter similar to that now en- 
joyed by Jersey City. There would then be four such 
cities in Hudson and the amalgamation would be com- 
paratively easy If the North Hudson towns 

should consolidate, there would be four big boroughs in 
our county available for consolidation in the big city of 
the future.''*^ As a plan of government for the new city 
Judge Carey makes the following suggestion: "First, 
there could be elected every four years five commis- 
sioners at large. These five to constitute the executive 
and administrative board of the city. Second, each 
borough could elect a borough president. The borough 
presidents and the five commissioners elected at large 
could constitute the legislative board of the city. This 
would present a democratic system and an efficient sys- 
tem. The borough presidents could be made the deputy 



"^ January 2, 1915. 

* January it, 1915. 

* Letter to the Hudson Observer, Jan. 6, 1915. 

^Hudson County naturaUy is divided into three sections popularly 
called North Hudson, South Hudson and West Hudson. By a consoli- 
dation of municipalities in each of these sections, the county would be 
composed of three or four largre municipal units. Instead of the thirteen 
at the present. 
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administrative officers for each borough and could be 
obliged to supervise and superintend matters strictly 

local to a borough Each borough i^resident could 

be empowered to select a borough advisory board of 
three.'' 

Such comments are indicative of a general moven^ent 
for some kind of consolidation at least, which will event- 
ually bring about one single government for the four- 
teen distinct governments in the county at present. The 
government of Hudson County at present is so complex 
and covers such a wide range of activity that it is the 
purpose of the following chapters to describe the county 
government in detail so as to show what the county gov- 
ernment is, what it does, what it costs, and why it costs. 
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., ■ CHAPTER n 

.' t THE COUNTY SUPERVISOR 



i 

Whatever may. have been the real purpose of the leg- 
islature in 'creatii|g the office of county supervisor for the 
two counties of .Hudson and Essex, the fact remains that, 
with its creation, the two counties benefited by the leg- 
islative action. J Before the act of 1900 was passed there 
was no one official in the county to whom the public could 
look as the chief executive officer of the county.^ Before 
the adoption of the act, there was no one official who had 
the power to diteet the policy of the widely scattered and 
disjointed departments of the county government.* The 
act of 1900 gives to the county executive the power to 
supervise the ootmty's affairs. The law states that he 
shall be the ''chief executive officer of the county.'' 
Since the act was passed there have been few instances 
where the incumbent in office has actually utilized his 
full authority joinder the law. In the great majority of 
cases the county supervisor has scarcely risen above the 
controlling majority in the Board of Chosen Freeholders. 
Where he has asserted his strength, however, the results 
have been for the betterment of conditions obtaining in 

the county government.' 

The act of 1900 provided for the election of the county 

supervisor by the voters of the county at large. At that 

time the Board of Chosen Freeholders was made up of a 



*The sheriff of the county is still an important executive officer but 
his powers are chiefly ministerial as an officer of the courts. See Chap- 
ter 8» Infra. 

*The Director of the Board of Freeholders was merely a presiding: 
officer. Infra» Ch. 3. 

*For corroborative statement as regards actual experience in Essex 
and Hudson Counties see an article on "Counties of the first class in 
New Jersey" by H. S. Gilbertson and W. Paul, Proceedingfs American 
Pol. Science Assoc, February 1914, p. 294. 
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large membership composed of representatives elected 
by the individual mimicipalities or by the political di- 
visions of a municipality. The supervisor was placed in 
an unique position in thus being permitted to represent 
the county as a whole, and he soon became the most con- 
spicuous figure in the county administration.* The act 
of 1900 provides that he shall be elected for a term of 
two years and shall take office on the first Monday in 
December. He is elected at the general election in No- 
vember. On assuming the duties of his office the super- 
visor must take oath to perform properly his legal duties, 
must give bond and file same with the county clerk. He 
may then proceed to notify the Board of Chosen Free- 
holders of his entry into office. The supervisor's salary 
is $2,500 per year.** 

The chief executive is required by law ' ^ to be vigilant 
and active- in causing the laws and ordinances of the 
county to be executed and enforced.® Under this pro- 
vision the supervisor is charged solely with executive 
powers. He must see to the enforcement of all laws per- 
taining to the county government, and it is his legal duty 
also to see that all resolutions of the Board are enforced. 
Since many of the resolutions of the Freeholders create 
subordinate officers and prescribe official duties, it is the 
business of the supervisor to see that these are performed 
properly. In this, the law again comes to his assistance; 
it states that it shall be his duty ' ^to exercise a constant 

supervision over the conduct of all subordinate officers, 

and to examine into all complaints made against any of 

them for violation or neglect of duty.'' Furthermore, 



*For a period Hudson County had formerly a Director who waa 
elected at lar^e. The director's powers, however, were inferior to those 
of the present chief executive officer. Infra, Chapter 3. 

'A bill was introduced in the legflslature in February, 1915, to raise 
the salary of the county supervisor from $2,500 to $4,000. The Hudson 
Observer, commenting on the proposed increase, said: "It must be ad- 
mitted that the Mayor, so to speak, of the great county of Hudson ougrht 
to get more than $2,600 a year.... If he gives all his time to the affairs 
of the county he could save the people several times the compensation 
which it is now proposed to give him. He is the worst paid official in 
the state." February 3, 1915. 

•Laws 1900, Ch. 89. 
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''if it is foimd that any officer is guilty of the charges 
brought against him, the comity supervisor may suspend 
or remove him as the case may seem to require. ' '^ Thus 
the supervisor may exercise the important power of re- 
moval over the ** subordinate officers/' A few illustra- 
tions of the use of the power of removal may serve to 
show the extent of his authority. 

In December, 1913, upon assuming the office. Super- 
visor James F. O'Mealia made an examination into the 
working force of the county, and, upon such information 
as he was able to obtain, communicated to the Board of 
Freeholders that he had suspended sixty-three of the 
county's employees. His reasons were set forth at 
length, but in the main the cause for suspension was, he 
stated, ** failure to perform proper services,'' and be- 
cause many of the positions were ** unwarranted and 
an imnecessary expense to the county."® He said, **I 
have found men classified as engineers who have abso- 
lutely no knowledge of an engine, also men classified as 
high class mechanics who have been doing nothing but 
roll ashes."* The name of each employee, the title of 
his official position, the salary received, and the reason 
for suspension in each case were set forth in a detailed 
statement to the board.^^ 

The action of the supervisor was approved by the 
Freeholders in a resolution providing, ''That the recom- 
mendation of the County Supervisor, as to the abolish- 
ment of the several positions and offices named in the 
annexed list, be and the same is concurred in, and the 
said positions or offices be declared vacant, and the same 
are hereby abolished for the respective reasons given in 
each case by the County Supervisor. "^^ While the con- 
ditions which the supervisor described were matters for 
the State Civil Service Commission to report and 



»Ibld. 

'Minutes Freeholders, December 1913, January 1914 et seq. 

'All county employees are classified under the State Civil Service 
Act of 1908. Infra, Ch. 7. 

* Minutes of Freeholders, January 6, 1913, pagre 8. The total salaries 
of those suspended amounted to 167,360.00 per year. 

** Minutes of Freeholders, January 6, 1913, page 8. 
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remedy, the supervisor was acting entirely within his 
rights in suspending all employees whose classifications 
under the county service did not correspond with the 
duties which they actually performed or failed to per- 
form. The positions were unnecessary. 

This action constituted a very important precedent in 
the application of the supervisor '« power to suspend.^* 
While it is true that in this instance all of the officers 
and employees suspended were holding ** inferior'^ posi- 
tions of service, it does not follow that the higher sal- 
aried officers who have been appointed and whose sal- 
aries are fixed by the Board of Chosen Freeholders, may 
not be included among ''subordinate officers'* whom the 
supervisor is permitted by law to suspend or remove.^' 

Suspensions and removals, however, cannot be made 
•fey the supervisor for political reasons because such 
action is forbidden by the provisions of the civil service 
act.^* But, for any ''violation or neglect of duty,'* the 
supervisor may exercise the right to remove or suspend 
subordiiiii^te officers. The final interpretation of the law 

• in this respect, however, is a matter to be reviewed by 
the courtsX Since the supervisor has as yet made no 

• adequate test of his power of removal it cannot be said 
.that the couifts have determined the scope of this power 

• in any case doming before them. To exercise an intelli- 
gent supervision over all of the county institutions, 

•offices! and 'departments, the supervisor needs a subord- 
'inate agency in his office which will perform the same 
services in respect to examining departments at his bid- 
ding, as are performed for the mayor of the city of New 
York by the conunissioner of accounts.^*^ Reliable data 
may in this way be had on which to base suspensions and 
removals. No case of removal for the want of data ought 



^In this incident the supervisor went farther in exercising: his fuU 
leg^al powers than any other supervisor preceding him had done. 

*It is interesting: to note that at that time a county collector, who 
had been indicted and convicted for misappropriating: the county funds, 
was permitted to All out his unexpired term, without beini? subject to 
the power of removal, either by the state or by the county. 

^Laws 1908, Ch. 166. 

^See BUgrg^ested Bureau of Efficiency, Infra, Ch. 7. 
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to be open to the qlj^rge that it was made for political 
reasons. 

That the supervisor 's power to suspend and remove 
officials may be crippled by action of the board of free- 
holders cannot be xjuestioned. The board may approve 
or reject his recommendations as it pleases. In the in- 
stance to which reference has been made, the freeholders 
first ^'concurred in his action." In his message, the 
supervisor, in suspendingf th^^county employees had said, 
*'You will therefore pTease notify all interested that such 
suspensions take effect at- once and for such time as the 
board of freeholders in tlieir judgment shall deem 
necessary."^® Subsequent events proved that the free- 
holders would exercise their jiidgment, for they began 
to reinstate the discharged officials as soon as the super- 
visor had suspended them. Thus an opportunity was 
lost by the supervisor to make this incident a clear cut 
issue between the supervisor's power to suspend and re- 
move officers on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
the power of the board of freeholders to reinstate 
officers.^^ 

It is to be noted in this connection that among the sev- 
eral executive and administrative powers of the super- 
visor, there is no authorization by law or ordinance for 
him to exercise the power of appointing officials. It has 
been the continued practice of the board of freeholders 
not to vest any appointments in him by an ordinance or 
resolution. Charged with the important functions of 
supervising the conduct of subordinate officers and of 
removing incompetent officials the supervisor not only 
does not exercise the power of appointment but may even 
be hampered in the discharge of his legal duties by ad- 
ministrative officers appointed by an antagonistic board 
of freeholders.^® 



^Minutes Freeholders, Dec. 1913. 

^^In the instance cited the Freeholders subsequently placed most of 
the dischargred employees on the county payroll once more; and the 
Supervisor took no aererresslve action to oppose their action. 

^Such a power of appointment was placed in the president of the 
board in Cook County by a law of 1893. Fairlie; Local Government, 
p. 79. 
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It may be laid down as a political maxim that admin- 
istrative officials, administrative boards, and commis- 
sions should be appointed by, and held responsible to 
one central executive authority. Thus, in the city of 
New York, the mayor appoints the heads of departments 
and the members of boards and commissions of city 
administration. Also in the state of New Jersey the gov- 
ernor appoints important administrative officers; some 
appointments are authorized by the constitution, others 
by statute. Since experience proves that such a system 
makes for efficiency in administration, it would seem 
that the chief executive of the county should not con- 
stitute an exception to a principle which is so widely 
recognized and approved. He should be given the 
authority by law or by ordinance to appoint — or at least 
to initiate the appointments of — the administrative offi- 
cers of the county government; at present he may not 

even initiate appointments.^® Section 3 of the act of 1900 

provides that the county supervisor is empowered ''to 
perform all such duties as may be required of him by 

law or ordinance. ' ' It thus appears that it was intended 

that certain duties be conferred upon him by resolution or 

ordinance regularly passed by the board of freeholders.^** 

Besides performing powers of an executive and ad- 
ministrative nature the county supervisor may exercise 
certain legislative functions in connection with the 
board of chosen freeholders. The law gives him the 
power to advise legislative measures and to veto resolu- 



'The freeholders initiate all appointments and these are confirmed 
by resolution passed by that body. How the supervisor's power is 
erippled can be illustrated by an incident in the organization of the 
present board of freeholders. This board, acting in accordance with a 
law which had been repealed, appointed the chief administrative offi- 
cials at their final meeting: in December, 1914. The supervisor who had 
just taken otRce was not consulted in selecting the officials and could 
do nothing but veto the resolution. This was promptly passed over his 
veto. 

*It is interesting to note that the freeholders have made little use 
of the supervisor as an administrative official of the board. The ten- 
dency has been to place administrative powers in the clerk to the board 
of freeholders instead. 
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tions.2^ Supervisor O'Mealia during his term of office 
(1912-1914) made frequent use of the right to send 
. recommendations to the board of freeholders, and his 
messages supplied officials with much information for 
their guidance and served to command the attention of 
the public as well.^^ The message and reports of the 
county supervisor are usually the best sources of general 
information; they give an account of the general condi- 
tions of the county and recommend needed changes in 
all branches. Much importance is therefore to be at- 
tached to these messages for they serve to enlighten cit- 
izens, taxpayers, and public ^officials generally on county 
affairs. In the hands of an aggressive and trustworthy 
chief executive the right to send messages and make 
recommendations can be utilized ^o the fullest extent in 
improving the county government. 

The county supervisor may initiate legislation in pre- 
senting to the board a resolution duly drafted, with an 
accompanying riecommendation for the" adoption of the 
same. While this course is not expressly* made a part of 
the supervisor's duties by law, it has nevertheless been 
followed on several occasions since the\ office was 
created. A recent precedent may be noted; at the meet- 
ing of the freeholders in February, 1913,2* the supervisor 
submitted an ordinance relating to the opening of coun- 
ty roads; this was received and duly passed as a resolu- 
tion of the freeholders. At the same meeting the super- 
visor submitted another resolution which he explained 
had been drafted at his suggestion by the county counsel. 
This resolution likewise was passed. 

The supervisor may veto any resolution or ordinance 



» The Act of 1900 Ch. 89 Sec. 2, provides that "he may recommend 
the board of chosen freeholders to pass such measures as he may deem 
necessary or expedient for the welfare of the county, and it shall be 
his duty to communicate to the board of chosen freehoM^rs ^t th^r 
first annual meetings in each year and at other times when he mayjideem 
it expedient, a greneral statement of the condition of tne county in re- 
lation to its ffovernment, finances, institutions, and improvements, wttb 
such recommendations as he may deem proper." . 

"See the minutes of January 4, 1914, for one example. 

* Minutes of February, 1913. 
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passed by the board of freeholders.^* In Hudson County 
the veto power of the supervisor is not as effective as it 
would appear to be from the terms of the law. This is 
because the board of freeholders, as constituted under 
the present law, are all elected by the same political 
party.^*^ It is not frequent that the supervisor and free- 
holders disagree and when any disagreement does arise, 
a two-thirds majority will usually be found to pass the 
resolution over his veto. If the board of freeholders were 
elected in such a manner as to permit minority represen- 
tation, its composition would as a result be more evenly 
divided politically. In that event the veto power of the 
supervisor might serve a more useful purpose than it 
now does, due to the present system of electing free- 
holders. 

It is possible, however, for the supervisor to exert a 
certain amount of influence over the board by means of 
his right to veto resolutions. While he may not veto 
items in the tax budget he may veto it as a whole; and 
with a factional strife raging within the board at the 
time of its adoption, he may cause a temporary deadlock 
in the financial system. 

Through his veto power the supervisor also may act as 
an auditor in approving or disapproving claims against 
the county which have passed the board of freeholders. 
Many of the claims are for supplies which have been fur- 
nished under contract; but besides these there are many 
other claims, which, unfortunately, are for supplies which 



••Laws 1900, Ch. 89, Sec. 4, provides that "ESvery resolution or ordi- 
nance passed by the board of chosen freeholders, duly certified by the 

director shall be submitted to him by the clerk of said board;* 

if he approve it he shall sigrn it, if not he shall return it with his ob- 
jections, and file it with the cleric of the board of chosen freeholders 
within ten days after receiving: it, and the board of chosen freeholders 
shall, at its next meeting thereafter enter the objections at length on 
the minutes of the board and shall proceed to reconsider the same, and 
If two-thirds of all the members of the board of chosen freeholders 
agree to pass the same, it shall take effect, but in every case the vote 
shall be taken by yeas and nays and entered in full on the minutes of 
the board; and if such ordinance shall not be returned within ten days 
as aforesaid, it shall take effect in like manner as if the county super- 
visor had signed it.'* 

'That is, they are all elected at large. Infra. Ch. 3. 
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have been ordered under an indiscriminate practice in 
vogue called ''requisitions.** In allowing the latter 
class of claims there is need for a close scrutiny and the 
supervisor may act as an auditor if he is disposed to give 
a close application to the duties of his office. The free- 
holders should empower the supervisor to audit individ- 
ual claims presented under the requisition system, and 
should be governed by his action in so auditing.^® 

The annual report of the county supervisor for the 
year 1914 contained statements which concerned respect- 
ively, the financial condition of the county, the condi- 
tions at the county institutions, and the public improve- 
ments in progress. It also contained individual reports 
from the superintendents of the several institutions and 
from the more important administrative officers of the 
county. While the law does not expressly state that the 
supervisor may rei^uire .annual report^'frbm all admin- 
istrative officers and departments of the county, he may 
request departments to sjibmit such reports, as incidental 
to the legal obligation resting upon him to communicate 
and make recommendations to the board of freeholders.^^ 

As an illustration of the possibilities existing in the 
supervisor's extra-legal powers, we may cite the recent 
example of his calling on an official who is directly re- 
sponsible to the state rather than to the county. Thus 
in 1913 Supervisor O'Mealia presented for the first time 
a complete and authentic valuation of all property of 
the county. This report was based upon the expert val- 
uations of the secretary of the board of taxation who is 
not, properly speaking, a county official. In this way the 
supervisor was able to present a statement of the coun- 
ty's assets and liabilities, and the estimated surplus 
existing. 

It can be said, furthermore, in conclusion, that the 
county supervisor presents a very potential agency for 



"Infra. Ch. 9. 

*^As yet there have been issued few detailed reports of county officers 
and departments. Amon^ such prominent omissions may be found, the 
regrister, surrograte, clerk» sheriff, counsel, attorney, overseer, boulevard 
com^mission and county engineer. Infra, Chapter 10. 
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effecting a proper simplification of the county's govern- 
mental machinery. He is the sole oflScer who is charged 
with looking after the affairs of the county in general; 
and, by reason of his general information andj broad 
knowledge of the county's affairs, he is in a position to 
make recommendations which command respect and at- 
tention. No other county officer possesses such a wide 
survey of the county institutions, finances, offices and de- 
partments. The supervisor, furthermore, may suspend 
and remove subordinate officers of the county. He may 
audit claims, may veto all resolutions including even 
the tax budget; he may direct public attention to points 
of weakness in the county administration. But while 
these powers may become formidable in the hands of an 
aggressive supervisor, there are certain functions of the 
office of supervisor which permit further -^development. 
He shotild be given the power to appoint all administra- 
tive officers now appointed by the board of freeholders. 
In this way responsibility may be further centered in the 
supervisor and he may thus become the central directing 
force of the county administration, and serve in the re- 
lation of business manager to the county. 
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CHAPTER m 

THE BOARD OF CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS 

The county board of chosen freeholders, as a political 
institution in New Jersey, dates from an early period in 
the history of the state. ^ We have seen that the mixed 
town and 'County system was established during the 
colonial period, and that each town was given represen- 
tation oil the county taxing boards. The early town gov- 
emmenttin NeW Jersey,* *as in New York, did not become 
so firmly established as did the town system in the de- 
velopment of local government in the New England 
colonies. County boards were created in New Jersey 
late in the seventeenth century, and each town was giv- 
en representation on the county boards from the start. 
Fairlie tells us that, '^In 1693 provision was made for the 
•election of town assessors to assist the justices in each 
cotmty in the assessment of taxes; and from these were 
developed the county boards of chosen freeholders.*** 
The New Jersey system was in most respects similar to 
that of New York. The county boards levied the county 
taxes, made appropriations and controlled all ex- 
penditures. 

As the towns grew to be more numerous and the coun- 
ties more populous, the boards of chosen freeholders 
soon became larger and eventually cumbersome. Each 
municipality was at first given equal representation; 
but their growth in the course of time became so uneven 
that the larger cities were soon given representation in 

proportion to their population. Thus Hudson County 
in 1902 when the first reform act was passed, was gov- 
erned by a board composed of local representatives from 



* Supra, Ch. 1. 

'Fairlie, liocal Ooyemment in Counties, Towns and ViUasres, p. 29. 
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every one of the thirteen inunicipalities in the county; 
in 1910 the board numbered thirty-one members; Jersey 
City, the largest city in the county, held twelve repre- 
sentatives elected from the city wards.' Such a large 
body was wholly irresponsible for the proper conduct of 
the county's affairs and it is little to be wondered that 
important functions of administration were placed in 
special commissions which the legislature preferred to 
create for the purpose, rather than rely on the board of 
freeholders to administer. With the creation of each 
commission the boards of freeholders were deprived of 
a part of their control over the county expenditures. 

New Jersey accordingly learned from experience that 
the large and unwieldy county boards of freeholders 
were inefficient and that there was need for their reor- 
ganization. The representative feature was correct in 
theory but developed practical difficulties that were in- 
surmountable. Eventually an act was passed in 1902 
which would permit any county in the state to reorganize 
its board of freeholders. This act was adopted in a num- 
ber of counties by popular referendum; under its pro- 
visions any county might vote to reduce the number of 
elective freeholders and to set up a smaller board. Legal 
difficulties arising subsequently in the application of this 
act, however, made it necessary for the legislature of 
1912 to enact a new law, and this act is the one under 
which the present board of freeholders in Hudson 
County is operating.* Formerly the board of freeholders 
in Hudson County divided its work among twenty-one 
separate committees ; now there are only nine. Formerly 
these committees were composed of from four to six mem- 
bers; now there are three members on each committee. 

It may be said speaking generally that conditions in the 

county administration have been improved since the re- 



'The county board In Hudson was largrer than the State Senate and 
about one-half as large as the Assembly. 

* Laws 1912, Ch. 158. The former act of 1902 was not adopted in 
ESssex County until 1910. At this time a conflict arose between the act 
of 1902 and the civil service act of 1908. For details in this matter see 
Civil Service Report 1914, p. 241. 
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organization of the board under the new law. Individ- 
ual members have given more attention to their public 
duties, and an improvement in the care of the county in- 
stitutions is worthy of note. Public attention has been 
centered more upon the county government in Hudson 
County since the reorganization of the board of free- 
holders and these officials in turn have felt their re- 
sponsibility to the whole county instead of to any one 
city or municipality. 

In certain respects, however, the conditions obtaining 
under the old plan are still to be found. One of the 
argument&^in favor of a small board of freeholders in- 
stead of the large body was that, with a few members, 
the new board would become more like a deliberative 
body. Experience has been the reverse. Members sel- 
dom, if ever, Jdiscuss matters of policy in the regular 
meetings of the board.*^ Being a small board it is con- 
venient for tliem to^meet in secret session, create posi- 
tions and fix appropriations before proceeding with the 
regular meeting, which by law is open to the public* 
The stated monthly meetings are still uninteresting and 
unattractive to the citizen, and as such, they tend to dis- 
courage rather than encourage him, should he entertain 
the least desire to become interested iij the aflfairs of his 
county government. 

In Hudson County the board of chosen freeholders is 
composed of nine members; three freeholders are elect- 
ed at the general election in November of each year. 
Nominations are made by petition and general primary 
in October; freeholders must be citizens and residents 
of the county.'' They receive a salary of $1,500 a year. 
Under the 1912 act their term of office begins the first 
Monday in January, and at their first meeting in Janu- 



'See supervisor's mcssagre, Jan. 5, 1916, on the practice of holdingr 
secfet meetingrs. 

* It hias been pointed out that, under the present plan of electing: mem- 
bers at largre, the board contains no members representing: the minority 
party in the county, such as might be the case were the free- holders 
elected from districts, or by some plan of minority representation. 

V Ordinarily freeholders in Hudson County have been tradesmen. Few 
professional men have been candidates for the office. 
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ary they are required to organize for the coming year. 
At this meeting the new members are sworn to peif orm 
their duties f aithf ully, and a certificate of their election 
from the county board of canvassers and the county 
clerk is filed in the minutes of the board. 

The first step in the organization is the election of one^ 
of their members to the position of director. For a num- 
ber of years the director of the board of freeholders in 
Hudson was elected at large.^ This fact gave the office 
a certain distinction and a degree of influence in addition 
to its ordinary legal aspects, and as a consequence/ it 
suggested to some extent the creation of the present 
office of county supervisor.® Formerly the director ex- 
ercised the right to veto resolutions and to make recom- 
mendations to the board of freeholders. At present his 
duties are to act as presiding officer of the board, to vote 
on resolutions as the other members do, and to appoint 
the standing committees of the board. Due to his power 
to appoint the several committees, the office of director 
becomes important to those who wish to control the 
board, determine its policy, and secure the choice comr 
mittee chairmanships.^^ 

Rules of procedure are formulated by the committee 
on rules appointed by the director. Since the board of 
freeholders is not a deliberative body to any great ex- 
tent, there is no need for an elaborate set of rules. How- 
ever, such rules are needed as will require that all meet- 
ings of the board be at stated times, that all committee 

meetings be open to the public and be held at stated 

times, and that all claims against the board be presented 

according to prescribed forms and filed at stated times 

previous to the monthly meetings. All resolutions are 

required to be passed in due form at the regular meet- 



•From 1875 to 1885. 

'Formerly in Kingrs County,, New York, a supervisor elected at lar^e 
presided over the county board of supervisors and exercised the same 
functions as the director in Hudson County. Goodnow, Administrative. 
JjBLW in the United States. 192 n. 

^The finance committee is the most important of alL 
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ings. All such requisites as the above are matters for the 

rules to state. 

The standing committees of the board of freeholders 
which are appointed by the directors are the following: 

1. Finance and Audit: Appointed to supervise and 

audit the expenditures of the county institu- 
tions, boards, commissions, bridges, officers, etc. 

2. Public Grounds, Court House and Jail. 

3. Bridges, including North, South, and West Hud- 

son Bridges. 

4. Public and County Roads. 

5. Alms House. 

6. Insane Asylum. 

7. Penitentiary. _ 

8. Tuberculosis Hospital. 

9. Miscellaneous: To supervise and audit the ex- 

penditures for stationery and printing, elections, 
storehouse, stables, courts, coroners, and morgue 
keepers' fees, veterans* burials, etc. 

The election of a director is followed by the election of 
a clerk to the board. The clerk of the board of free- 
holders in Hudson County receives a salary of $5,000 a 
year.** Certain duties qf the clerk are prescribed by 
statute and certain others are assigned to him by reso- 
lution or ordinance of the board of freeholders. He is 
the most important administrative officer of the board. 
He keeps all records of the proceedings of the board, 
acts as receiving officer, signs disbursing warrants on 
the county collector, advertises for bids on bond issues, 
construction contracts, etc., and performs numerous 
functions which are not to be found prescribed in any 
one statute of the legislature or in any one resolution of 
the board of freeholders. 

His principal duties, therefore, as prescribed by law 



''In Essex County the clerk of the board of freeholders receives a 
•alary of |1,200 a year. In that county, however, the position of clerk 
«r the board has not been developed to the same extent as in Hudson 
County. This may partially be accounted for by the fact that the clerk 
•f the board in Hudson performs certain functions which belongs to the 
auditor in Essex. For this explanation I am indebted to Mr. Walter 
C^Mara, clerk of the Hudson County board of Freeholders. 
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are, **to keep the minutes and enter the orders and pro- 
ceedings of the corporation in a book to be kept for the 
purpose ' ' and to * * have custody of the common seal, and 
the papers, deeds, writings, documents and books relat- 
ing to the said corporation ; ' ' also to * * perform such ser- 
vices in keeping the records and minutes of the several 
committees of said corporation as the corporation shall 
prescribe, which duties, or any of them, may be per- 
formed either by the said clerk in person or by his deputy 
for that purpose appointed.^^ There are two assistant 
clerks of the board of freeholders and a number of gen- 
eral clerks under the direction of the clerk.^* 

All resolutions or ordinances must be presented by 
members of the board of freeholders. They are num- 
bered consecutively and spread upon the minutes of the 
board. All resolutions are indexed by number only; 
this is the only means by which resolutions and ordi- 
nances may be referred to and consulted. Since many 
duties of administrative officers of the board of free- 
holders are prescribed in the scattered resolutions, it 
would seem that some compilation of resolutions and 
ordinances should be made. In this way a more definite 
idea of the exact duties might be ascertained of every 
county official whose appointment rests with the board. 
Since compilation of city ordinances is a necessity it 
would seem equally advantageous if all resolutions of 
the county board were compiled in convenient form. 

Eesolutions are drafted by the county counsel as a 
role, and introduced by the chairman of some one com- 
mittee. Eeports of institutions and officers are entered 
from time to time in the minutes of the board and, fur- 
thermore, all matters which require some action by the 

board. A great amount of information concerning the 

government of the county can be obtained from reading 



*■ Compiled Statutes New Jersey, p. 476-7. 

''What relation these clerks hold to the supervisor Is not definitely 
settled. It would seem that they are responsible to the clerk of the 
board of freeholders who in turn is directly responsible to the board. 
Whatever control over them the county supervisor has is due to his 
power to suspend or remove subordinate officials. (Supra, Chap. 2.) 
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through the minutes of the hoard of freeholders for any 
one year or two. 

Besides selecting the director and clerk, the board of 
chosen freeholders is required by law to select the coun- 
ty counsel, collector, county physician, superintendent 
of the alms house, warden of the penitentiary, and sup- 
erintendent of the insane asylum.^^ Other important ad- 
ministrative positions besides these mandatory officers, 
are also filled by the board. These comprise the ap- 
pointment of a county engineer, county overseer, county 
investigator, and various other officials, physicians, etc. 
Much latitude is given the board in creating new posi- 
tions. It may appoint **such other officers and agents 
for the transaction of the county business as may be de- 
termined by resolution of the board. ''^^ Such discre- 
tionary power to create officers is sometimes abused and 
appointments are often made for political reasons where 
the services of highly skilled men are called for.** 

When it is attempted to give a summary of the powers 
and duties of the board of chosen freeholders there is no 

one document to which the inquirer may turn. The 
duties of the board are prescribed in many statutes. 
They are even more widely scattered than are the statu- 
tory powers and duties of the city and other municipal 
authorities in New Jersey. The county government 
does not rest on a charter and in the absence of such 
charter, the only recourse which the student may possess 
is the laws.*'' These are unsatisfactory guides to the 
average person for the reason that they are so numerous 
and in many cases so unrelated that one can with diffi- 



>« Infra. Ch. 4 and 5. 

»Law8 1900, Ch. 89, Sec. 6. 

^In January 1915, the board appointed a saloon keeper to the po- 
sition of superintendent of bridges. The civil service commission de- 
cided that the position was competitive and required an examination 
thrown open to all competitors. In McKinley v. Freeholders, 29 B. 164, 
It was held that a court of equity had power to enjoin fraudulent or 
unlawful appropriation of money by a board of freeholders. 

"See topic "Chosen Freeholders'* in Compiled Statutes of N. J. 1910; 
also the New Jersey Laws of 1910-15. 
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culty locate exactly the defects in the county admin- 
istration and fix responsibility.*® 

A general grant of powers to the county board of free- 
holders was made by the legislature in the act of 1844.** 
This law provided that 'Hhe said boards of chosen free- 
holders shall be able and capable to acquire, pur- 
chase, receive, have and hold any lands, tenements, hered- 
itaments, goods, and chattels in trust to and for the use 
of their said counties respectively, and for such other 
uses as are, or may be designated by law, to sue or be 
sued, implead or be impleaded and to ordain, estab- 
lish and put in execution such by-laws, ordinances and 
regulations as shall seem necessary and convenient for 
the government of their respective corporations; pro- 
vided the same are not contrary to the constitution or 
laws of this state. ^ ' 

This act as revised in 1877 still remains the most gen- 
eral grant of legislative and administrative powers of 
the county board of freeholders. Since its enactment, 
however, the legislature has more rigidly enumerated 
the powers which it has conferred on the county boards, 
until the ''home rule'* features of the earlier act are at 
present almost nil.^® The freeholders exercise a general 
control over the county *s affairs. They pass ordinances 
and resolutions for the management of the county build- 
ings, institutions, roads, bridges and highways. They 
may supervise the construction of county buildings, 
highways and bridges. They make appropriations for 
all of these functions and supervise the expenditure of 
the money appropriated by them, except in certain cases. 
They may issue bonds and establish sinking funds for the 
amortization of such bonds. They may appoint admin- 
istrative officers, and other county employees, fix their 
salaries, and determine their duties by resolution or 



^I7nder a recent amendment to the California Constitution certain 
counties, notably Lios An^reles, have framed their own charters. 

"See also Laws 1849, revised 1877, Compiled Statutes N. J,, p. 474-6. 

** A general grant of local ordinance powers to counties occurs in th« 
Michigran Constitution. In that state the governor may veto any county 
resolution which contravenes a state law of the state constitution. 9e% 
Fairlie in Am. PI. Sc. Rev., Feb., 1910, p. 122. 
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ordinance; and they may remove such officers and em- 
ployees. As it will thus appear, a great part of the duties 
of the board of freeholders constitutes legislative 
functions. 

However it is clear that the board of freeholders can- 
not be called a legislative body exclusively; it has ad- 
ministrative functions as well. Under its general power 
to enact ordinances it becomes a legislative body, but in 
the management of large charitable and penal institu- 
tions and other important branches of county govern- 
ment it performs administrative functions. Committees 
of the legislative body become commissions of admin- 
istration, each having a separately assigned task. All 
acts and commissions of administration must be ratified 
by the board of freeholders sitting as a legislative body. 
The individual freeholders thus serve in a dual 
relationship. 

Furthermore, in the matter of finance they act in a 
double role. As legislators they may adopt the annual 
appropriation resolution and as administrators they may 
expend its funds on the several branches of the county 
government. This practice of combining appropriating 
and spending functions in the one county board has been 
completely changed in several states because it has 
opened the way to extravagance.^^ In such instances, 
the appropriating powers have been taken away from the 
county governing boards. In Hudson County, however, 
the board of freeholders has been deprived of its control 

over the expenditures of county appropriations only in 

the case of those functions which have been placed in the 

charge of special boards and commissions. Generally 

speaking, therefore, the board of freeholders in New 

Jersey exercise both the appropriating and the spending 

powers, the exceptions being found in the larger coimties^ 



*^A county council was created in Indiana in 1899 which meets an- 
nuaUy to make all appropriations. This body is separate from the 
board of commissioners which retains the rigrht to expend the funda 
appropriated by the county council. See article by John A. Lapp, AnnalB 
Am, Acad. May 1913, p. 248. 
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just as in Hudson, where special commissions have been 
created. 

Different opinions are held as to what changes in the 
structure of Hudson County government are necessary 
in order to make it simple, direct and eflicient. A plan 
which has been partially adopted and which represents 
the general tendency in recent legislation for the county, 
may be designated as the * * legislative plan. ' ' According 
to it the powers of the freeholders are not to be in- 
creased. It proceeds on the assumption that the board 
is incompetent to assume more power and responsibility 
as an administrative body. It is pointed out that ex- 
perience with the board in the past does not warrant, for 
example, that the county park system would be main- 
tained by the board with the same high degree of eflS- 
ciency as characterizes its present administration under 
a separate commission appointed by the judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. A committee of freeholders 
would not be a proper substitute for the latter body, so 
it is argued. Upon this theory the legislature has placed 
certain important administrative functions of the county 
in the charge of special commissions. The chief objec- 
tion to this theory is that responsibility in county gov- 
ernment must be centralized, rather than divided, if 
proper control is exercised over all departments. 

The question of reconstructing the county government 
i& approached from an opposite point of view by those 
who would perpetuate the county board of freeholders 
and increase its powers. Abolig(h all imnecessary com- 
missions and place their powers in the charge of the 
board of freeholders, it is advocated.^^ Those who aflBirm 
the competency of the freeholders to take over these 

functions, contend that the county board of freeholders 



>* Previous to the election of assemblymen In 1913 the Citisens Fed- 
eration secured an aflBrmative pledgre from all candidates in respect to 
the following: question: *'Do you favor the abolition of the County Board 
•f Health, the Boulevard Commission, the Mosquito Commission, the 
Park Commission, the County Building Cimmittee and the transference 
•f their powers back to the board of Chosen Freeholders for the sim.- 
pliflcation of the county business and the concentration of re- 
sponsibility?" 
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does not under the existing arrangement have sufficient 
control over the administration of the county ^s affairs; 
that the power to spend the funds appropriated each 
year should be controlled by the board of freeholders, 
and not be divided among separate administrative 
bodies, each exercising the right to spend in its own dis- 
cretion the appropriation allotted to it. This very sys- 
tem, or lack of system, as it is described, is the chief 
reason for the increasing county tax rate and the in- 
creasing burden of the county appropriations. Such 
special commissions are attacked in general as violative 
of the principle of * * home rule. ' *^' 

If experience under city government suggests any one 
solution in discussing our irresponsible county govern- 
ment, it is that the number of local elective officials 
Bhould be reduced and all responsibility placed in one 
small board which is elected by the people. This solu- 
tion, as applied to county conditions in Hudson, is very 
near to the commission plan. Commission government 
for Hudson Oounty would be getting back again to first 
principles. As we have seen, formerly the powers of 
levying taxes, appropriating and spending county funds 
in the New Jersey counties resided in one county board. 
In this respect the former system, therefore, was not im- 
like the modern conunission plan of government for 
cities. In both systems the significant feature is the 
combining of the tax administration, the appropriating 
power and the spending power in one small board. One 
feature which has appeared more recently in connection 
with the modem commission plan is lacking. in the for- 
mer local county board; there was no provision for a 

manager. If the principle of commission government 

and city manager were applied to Hudson County the 

new county manager would find a coimter-part in the 



*The supervisor in hts miessase of January 6, 1913. said: "These com- 
missions are robbing tlie people of Hudson County of the rigrht t* 
isrovem themselves, t believe in home rule for Hudson County and ttM 
<|Qicker we have it the better the people will appreciate it and they can 
hold their representatives responsible for an economical administratiOB 
"of county affairs.^ Uiautos of Freeholders, January, 191S, p. 7. 
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present oflBce of county supervisor. There would be one 
exception, however, the supervisor is an elective rather 
than an appointive official.^^ 



**See appendix for diagram of county manasrer plan, recommended by 
the New York State Short Ballot Association for county srovernment la 
the State of New York. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FUNCTIONS OP THE BOARD OP CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS. 
COUNTY BUILDINGS AND INSTITUTIONS. 

The first and most important of the public buildings 
under the supervision of the board of freeholders is the 
coimty court house. This building is directly under the 
control of the superintendent of buildings and grounds 
who is appointed by the board of freeholders. His salary 
is $4,000 a year.^ In addition to appointing a superin- 
tendent, the board of freeholders has made it a practice 
to appoint all caretakers and assistants. These posi- 
tions are now so numerous and responsible supervision 
over them is so difficult to maintain, that the superinten- 
dent of buildings and grounds is limited in the oppor- 
tunity to make his office efficient. All court house em- 
ployees should be appointed by the superintendent and 
be responsible to him directly. Instead, the court house 
employees feel their responsibility to the board of free- 
holders which appoints them and determines their 
salaries.' 

The Hudson County court house is the most preten- 
tious and costly public building in the State of New Jer- 
sey. It was constructed by a committee of the board of 
freeholders in 1910-11, and is an example of extravair 
gance in the county government which may be at- 
tributed in part to the irresponsible committee system 
under the large board of freeholders, and in part to the 
lack of popular interest in the county government in 
general. No better illustration could be taken from the 



■The court house is valued approximately at 19,000,000. 

*The cost to the county of this irresponsible system is about |68,069 
a year, which amount is necessary to pay the salaries of the caretakers 
of the court house. Althougrh the services of the superintendent are 
Inralaable, the county is deprived of their full benefit due to Inter- 
ferenoe by the board of freeholders. 
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history of the coxmty to prove the necessity for a con- 
stant watchfulness by the citizens over the county offi- 
cials whom they have entrusted with office. Officials 
must be made to feel their responsibility to the public 
rather than to the few political workers who may aid 
them to secure an election. The interests of the public 
demand economy in the construction of all public build- 
ings, but it often happens that those who are exercising 
temporarily the authority to conduct large works of con- 
struction, are men who have had no experience in hand- 
ling large affairs in private business. They are irre- 
sponsible in a large degree for the tasks confronting 
them. 

The history of the Hudson County court house in- 
vestigation is too lengthy to permit of any detailed nar- 
ration in this work.* The court house was built under 
the authority of an act of the legislature of 1901. By the 
provisions of this act a committee of three members of 
the board of freeholders were appointed by the director 
and was authorized to purchase lands or secure same by 
condemnation proceedings for the erection of certain 
county buildings. The committee was known as the 
County Building Committee. This committee was 
authorized to appoint a coimsel and an architect and pro- 
ceed with full powers to supervise the erection of a court 
house and such county buildings as in their opinion were 
needed. The only limitation on the. power to expend 
money was the indefinite provision in the act that the 
total expenditures should not exceed fqur-fifths of one 
per centum of the county ratables. The possible scope of 
the expenditures involved in this act was not realized 
by the public at the time of its enactment. 

The President of the Citizens Federation of Hudson 
County has said : 



«• 



'At the time this law was enacted the percentage of ratables al- 
lowed an expenditure of $1,580,000, which was estimated as ample. 
Before contracts were let, county ratables had increased to the ei- 



*The investigration has been published in full and is contained tm 
"The Hudson County Court House Investigration,*' Four Volumes. 
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tent that the commission had $7,500,000 to spend simply because tbe 
law allowed it. Without any consideration of the economical abilitj 
of the county or the necessity of the case, the commission proceeded 
to spend the money in a laylsh and extravagant manner. If it had not 
been for the energetic work of a committee of citizens, followed by 
the work of the Citizens Federation, the commission would no doubt 
have spent $7,500,000, which under steadily increasing ratables, would 
have been at its diBposal."4 

The committee of citizens mentioned in the above was 
formed as a result of popular indignation over the pro- 
posed cost of the court house and over the possibility of 
further extravagance if the county building committee 
were permitted to proceed with the construction of a 
county jail and a hall of records. The committee of cit- 
izens became known as the Court House Investigating 
Oommittee.' The work of investigation was carried on 
at a cost of much labor and expense to the members of 
the committee, all of which, however, did not check them 
in performing what they regarded as their duty to the 
citizens of the county. 

An analysis of contracts and expenditures was pre- 
sented, which showed a total cost of the building of 
$3,328,016.56. The original estimate of the architect had 
called for a total expenditure of only $990,000.00. The 
causes for the excessive price were set forth in detail by 
the committee. As illustrative of their methods of care- 
ftdly scrutinizing all expenditures, the following quota- 
tion from their report is of interest. 

"Perhaps the most flagrant and clearly established instances of 
orercharge are those connected with the wood and metal furniture 
supplied under contract of John Gill & Sons, at unit prices. The 
lumping together in a single contract, of articles so incongruous as 
mural paintings by eminent artists, metal and wood furniture, and 
cuspidors, could have no object beneficial to the county. It is shown 
by experts employed by Mr. James Cameron that the true value of 
the wood furniture, allowing a fair profit, is $19,488.00, whereas the 
county paid for same, under the unit prices, |36,883.00, an excess over 
the true value of $17,395.00." 



'Statement of Mr. Palmer Campbell in a prospectus sent out by th« 
Citizens Federation of Hudson County. 

"See report of the Executive Committee. May 10, 1911, signed, James 
JUL Pope, Charles L. Carrick, Felix £«. Tumulty, Nelson J. H. Edge, 
tnamor Allen, Mungo J. Currie. (George J. McEwan, Edw. P. Reiichhelm. 
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Many other such illustrations were cited in the report 
of the executive committee of which this one statement 
is but an example. 

The old county building committee was brought to an 
end by an act of the legislature in 1911. A new commis- 
sion was created to which members were to be appointed 
by the Justice of the Supreme Court. The act directed 
the new County Building Committee * * to proceed speed- 
ily to complete and finish all acts and things unfinished 

in the erection and furnishing of said court house 

and other buildings.'' Under the operation of this act 
the commission paid off the claims against the former 
county building committee growing out of the court 
house contracts. The authority to construct the pro- 
posed county jail has now reverted once more to the 
board of freeholders. In 1914 a special act of the leg- 
islature was passed which permits the board of free- 
holders to acquire land for, and to supervise the con- 
struction of a new county jail. This act, however, does 
not give any authorization to the freeholders to proceed 
with the proposed hall of records which the old county 
building committee had under consideration at the time 
of its dissolution. 

THE COUNTY JAIL 

The county jail is under the direct charge of the 
sheriff. Section 1 of the act of 1894 provides, * * that the 
sheriff in all the counties of the first class in the state 
shall have the custody, rule, keeping and charge of the 
jail or jails within such county, and of the prisoners in 
such jail or jails, and shall be responsible for the con- 
duct of any keeper whom he shall appoint for the 
same.''* The warden and all other employees of the 
jail are appointed by the sheriff but their appointment 
must be approved and their salary fixed by the board of 
chosen freeholders. The sheriff is responsible for the 
conduct of the warden but he cannot remove him, since 
it has been decided that this position comes under the 



*Iiaws 1894, p. 534. In Cook County. HI., the sheriff acts also 
superintendent of the several court buildingrs. 
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provision of the civil service actJ The sheriiBf is held 
responsible for safeguarding of prisoners, in the county 
jail. 

The expense of maintaining the jail is provided for by 
the board of freeholders. While the sheriff is now paid 
a fixed salary instead of by the fee system of former 
years, he still receives 15c a day for every prisoner and 
$1.00 a day for every witness held, and every person de- 
tained under observation pending an insanity inquest.* 
These bills are allowed by the board of freeholders and 
paid by the county collector. The total salaries of the 
jail employees amount to about $20,000 a year. The 
average daily number of prisoners in 1914 was about 200. 
This number is partially accounted for because of the 
lack of a house of detention and of a parental school for 
the care of wards of the juvenile court. In January, 1915, 
it was found that about twenty-five boys under eighteen 
years of age were confined in the county jail for various 
offenses.* 

It is to be noted, therefore, that the present county 
jail is used for the confinement of several classes of de- 
pendents which have come to be recognized by most 
authorities in correctional work as requiring separate 
institutional care. In speaking of the practice of send- 
ing insane patients to the jail for examination the coun- 
ty physican. Dr. Gteorge King, in his annual report to 



*The court of Errors and Appeals has decided that the provisions of 
the Civil Service act restrict the sheriff in removing: the warden of the 
county jail. The court says: "It is a self demonstrative proposition 
^hat the warden of a Jail during: the three years of his incumbency of 
that office acquires by experience valuable knowledgre and efficiency. 

He is more valuable in the public service than one 

who has not had the experience. There is nothing: in the civil service 
law which prevents the dischargre of an employee who may be gniilty 
of incompetency or official misconduct upon charg:es made after a hear- 
ing:. The g:eneral desig:n of the act was to put such positions beyond 
political control, partisanship and personal favoritism, in order to se- 
cure to the state and county the best public service." See a discussion 
of this decision in the Annals of the American Acad., May 1913, p. 101. 

*The present county collector contends that the sheriff is not en- 
titled to such fees in excess of the actual cost to him of the board of 
prisoners. Jersey Journal, Jan. 80, 1915. For a full discussion of this 
point see Cameron Report, p. 81 fP. 

* Statement of the Judg:e of the Juvenile Court, January 27, 191S. 
■Jersey JoumaL 
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the board of freeholders says : * ' We -wish to emphasize 
the fact that the stinging remembrance of one who has 
committed no crime, but on account of his mental de- 
rangement has been compelled to spend some days in the 
county jail, is an unjust, unkind and unfair treatment 
for one in his state of mind. ' '^^ Accordingly the county 
physician requests that provision be made in the county 
jail for a separate psychopathic ward for the examina- 
tion of insanity cases. 

Much criticism has been directed of late to the county 
jails as correctional institutions. Mr. Clarence L. Ston- 
aker, Secretary of the New Jersey State Charities Aid 
Association, remarks: *'The ideal is a detention jail of 
separate rooms for each person awaiting trial, and a 
distinct and separate workhouse for all persons sen- 
tenced by the courts. "^^ 

In the same connection, Mr. Orlando F. Lewis, Secre- 
tary of the Prison Association of New York, has said, 
that *^In comparison with the ideas of modem penology 
the county jail is hopelessly backward. "^^ 

Authorities are in agreement furthermore that the jail 
is not a proper institution for persons who must serve 
out a sentence of anv length of time. The real need is 
for the county to provide opportunity for industrial or 
agricultural occupation at all institutions which are used 
for term sentences. Complete separation of persons held 
for trial from those convicted and serving sentences is 
demanded on the principle of humanity; it is in line with 
the best of modem thought on the subject of prison re- 
form. A house of detention would seem, therefore, to be 
the best substitution generally for the county jail. The 

need for such a substitute, appears most urgent when- 
ever the jail is used chiefly to detain witnesses for the 

courts and persons who are awaiting to be committed to 

» 

the county or state institutions. 



^Report of the County Physician, Minutes Jan. 1914, p. 73. 
^Report of the State Charities Aid Association 1913. See Legrislative 
Doc 1913. 
^Address before a conference on county reform in New York City 1914. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTIONS: INSANE ASYLUM 

Responsibility rests more heavily on the board of 
chosen freeholders in the care of the insane, perhaps, 
than in any other of the more important branches of the 
county administration. This is due to the absence in 
New Jersey of a definite state policy in the care of cur- 
able and incurable insane. The county is still the po- 
litical unit which is charged with this important admin- 
istrative function.^* As a result, there is a great lack of 
uniformity in the several counties which have institu- 
tions for the care and treatment of insane persons. 

The contrast thus possible in two adjacent counties 
may be observed in comparing the two counties of the 
first class. In Essex County, for example, there is one 
of the most expensive, elaborate and complete institu- 
tions for the care of insane persons that can be found. 
This institution houses and provides modem treatment 
for 1,800 patients at a cost to the county of about $450,- 
000 annually.^* In Hudson County, however, an institu- 
tion for the insane is maintained which was originally 
built to accommodate 250 patients, has since been re- 
remodeled to care for not more than 350, but is used at 
present (1915) to care for 800 patients.**^ If one county 
has gone to the extreme in the matter of expense the 
other has not measured up to its responsibilities in pro- 
viding adequate care and treatment for insane persons. 

In Essex County provision is made for the best and 
most modem medical attention and industrial equipment 
for the care and wholesome employment of the insane. 
In Hudson County the medical treatment is almost en- 
tirely lacking. The 800 patients are idly confined 
throughout the greater part of the year without adequate 
provision for outdoor exercise or such employment as 
would seem necessary for their mental improvement. The 
latter institution is in short an old fashioned custodial 



^ In New Jersey there are only two state institutions for the insane. 

^^Less the amount of course, which is paid by the state for the care 
of the county's insane. 

^See resolutions adopted by the Citizens Federation of Hudson Coun- 
ty, October 16, 1912. Citizens Bulletin, Nov. 1912. 
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institution where the sole purpose seems to be to house 
and feed all patients committed to its care. It has been 
pointed out, however, that custodial institutions for the 
insane such as Hudson County affords cannot entirely 
be abandoned in the event of the establishment of a state 
control. The president of the New Jersey State Chari- 
ties Aid Association has said: *' The state should under- 
take a distinct hospital and curative work leaving to the 
several counties the maintenance of the custodial 
asylums for the chronic and probably incurable class, but 
under state advisory supervision. ''^« 

For the present Hudson County is continuing under 
the old policy, namely, of providing food and shelter for 
the insane.^^ The board of freeholders appoints a medi- 
cal director, so called, as the chief administrative officer 
for the asylum; the medical director receives a salary of 
$5,000 a year. All nurses, so called, and attendants at 
the asylum are appointed by the board of freeholders. 
No special qualifications of any importance are required 
of the nurses and attendants who undertake this work. 
They are grouped under non-competitive classification; 
their appointments are passed upon perfunctorily and 
their salaries fixed by the board of freeholders. 

Patients are committed to the asylum through the 
court of common pleas, the medical examination being 
performed by the county physician. For every indigent 
patient the state allows the county $2.00 per week for the 
patient's board. If it appears at the hearing before the 
judge that the patient belongs to a family which is able 
to pay in whole or in part his or her board, the rate 
per week is fixed by the judge and is certified to the 



*• Legrislative Documents 1912 New Jersey. Report to Gov. Wilson. 
This report is in line with the greneral tendency to leave chronic cases 
of insanity with the municipality instead of transferrin? care of such 
to the State. Fairlie, Local Government in Counties, etc., p. 227. 

" Ch. 250 Laws 1912 provides that the county may erect a new asylum 
for the insane. Under this act Hudson County may proceed with the 
construction of a new institution. In 1913 the board considered the 
project of building: an asylum outside the limits of the county due to 
the lack of a suitable location. Public opinion was not ready to approve 
such a course and the movement was dropped, Minutes April 10». 
1913, p. 76. 
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board of freeholders. The board of freeholders has as 
yet succeeded in adopting no adequate methods of col* 
lecting this money from the relatives who are able to 
pay for the support of patients." 

ALMS HOUSE 

In New Jersey the care of the poor is devolved by gen- 
eral law upon both the county and the municipality; the 
latter merely supplements the work of the larger unit of 
government.** Altogether there are only twelve county 
alms houses in the State of New Jersey.^^ Of this num- 
ber Hudson County owns and maintains the most modem 
and most expensive. In the majority of institutions 
there is need for surgical care and hospital facilities, 
since the inmates are generally old and decrepit. In 
Hudson County this need is supplied by a hospital annex 
which is under the charge of a physician and operated 
as an annex to the county alms house. 

Both alms house and hospital annex are under the 
management of the board of freeholders. A committee 
of three freeholders acts as one administrative commis- 
sion for the two institutions. The board of freeholders 
appoints the superintendent of the alms house ; his salary 
is $3,000 a year. The physician in charge of the hospital 
annex is subordinate to the superintendent and is also 
appointed by the board of freeholders; his salary is 
$2,200 a year. 

In accordance with the mixed town and county sys- 
tem, the local overseers of the poor in the several munici- 
palities exercise the right of committing paupers to the 
county alms house. Neither the freeholders nor the sup- 



^ Infra. County Investigrator, Ch. 5. For opinion of the county 
counsel on the subject see minutes of the board of freeholders, Augrust 
14, 1918. p. 175. 

**The state maintains no institutions for the poor. The state de- 
partment of charities has been created only recently and as yet no 
rtg'orous system of <tate inspection has been inauerurated. The State 
Charities Aid Association, a voluntary society, performs a much needed 
work in reportinsr actual conditions in the charitable and correctional 
institutions througrhout the state. Their oreranization receives a slierht 
assistance from the State. 

**In eisrht counties, alms houses are maintained by the municipalities; 
te two counties, there are no alms houses. 
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erintendent of the alms house has a similar power to 
commit; this right belongs exclusively to the municipali- 
ties.*^ In this way the responsibility for committing 
paupers to the county alms house is divided among the 
poor officers of thirteen municipalities and is not cen- 
tered in any single body as it is in the commitment of 
insane persons.^^ 

The increasing number of paupers found at county and 
municipal almshouses everywhere has become the sub- 
ject of inquiry and attention of public officials in general 
of late. While making due allowances for normal in- 
creases resulting from a growing population, it has been 
recognized that officials must be more careful in their in- 
vestigation of those persons who apply for admittance 
and of those for whom application is made.** It has 
been recommended in Hudson County that the power to 
commit be transferred from the several overseers of the 
poor, to some central body such as a county superinten- 
dent of the poor or by the judge of the court of common 
pleas.** 

At the present time there is no uniformity in the 
methods of investigation employed by the poor officers 
in committing persons. There are approximately 680 in- 
mates at the alms house, and in many cases commitments 
have been made, and the persons received, without an 
adequate presentation of facts to show that they were in 
need of public assistance. The question is one for closer 
scrutiny on the part of th6 county officials and for leg- 



*^The superintendent is eriven the rierht to discharere inmates from hl8 
custody but has been slow in usingr it in practice. 

'■This situation is somewhat better, however, than that in West- 
chester County, New York. Here the power to commit paupers Is di- 
vided amongr 160 officials, accordingr to a statement of the deputy super- 
intendent of the poor in Westchester County, Mr. A. M. Brown, made be- 
fore the first state conference on better county grovernment, at 
Schenectady, New York, November, 1914. Mr. V. Everet Macy Is the 
superintendent of the Poor in Westchester County and appoints the 
deputy. 

"■See the comprehensive Report of the Committee on Inquiry into the 
Departments of Health, Charities and Bellevue and Allied Hospitals in 
the City of New York, 1913, pages 249 to 868. "Admission to City 
Homes." (Almshouses). 

**This sugrgrestion is made by Mr. Clarence L. Stonaker, of Newark, 
Secretary of the State Charities Aid Association. 
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islation which will center the power to commit in one 
body, and not leave it in the hands of thirteen. An in- 
vestigation similar to that conducted by the City of New 
York is needed in Hudson County. The board of free- 
holders has power to order a special investigation.*' 

PENITENTIARY 

The county maintains a workhouse — or penitentiary 
as it is now called; this institution supplies prisoners 
with labor of an inferior order. The county penitentiary 
is what its name implies; it is a workhouse for the con- 
finement of prisoners who are to serve out sentences of 
short terms. Unlike the county jail, it is managed by the 
board of freeholders and not by the sheriiBf. The board 
of freeholders appoints the warden of the penitentiary 
and all asssistants. The latter are appointed under 
civil service rules and are classed as competitive posi- 
tions.2* The warden receives a salary of $4,000 a year. 

The county workhouse is one of the old style institu- 
tions of its kind. The interior of the buildings is in- 
dicative of the age of the institutions. The cells are nar- 
row and arranged in tiers; some have metal doors; none 
has windows. The windows in the court walls are high 
and the cells are poorly lighted as a result. The plumb- 
ing is continually in need of overhauling, and the quar- 
ters set apart for female prisoners should be enlarged. 
The county will be obliged to build a new penitentiary 
in the near future. The cost of repairs to the present in- 



**A law of 1911 provides, that "The keeper and person in chargre of 
every institution for the poor shall keep a book, to be provided by the 
authority charged with the care of the institution, in which book he 
shall enter from time to time the name, date of commitment, aere, sex, 
color, description, physical and mental condition, education, habits, oc- 
cupations, conditions of ancestors and family relations, cause of de- 
pendence, place and date of discharfare or death and the place of burial 
of each and every person coming: into the care of such institution to- 
srether with any other information about them which may be ascer- 
tained, and said book shall be open to inspection at all times." K. J. 
Laws, 1911, p. 408. A penalty is prbvlded for the neglect of the alms- 
housekeeper to keep such a record book. 

"Civil Service Report 1914, p. 16S-154. 
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stitntion has become a gradually increasing expense to 
the county. 

The word reformatory could hardly be applied to the 
Hudson County penitentiary. The mass of material that 
comes to the institution is not the kind that would justi- 
fy the county's introducing an elaborate system of trade 
instruction, such for example as is found in a reforma- 
tory. The total number of prisoners sentenced in 1913 
was 1085, but the daily attendance was only 225. About 
two-thirds of those sentenced were between twenty and 
forty years of age, and about one-ninth were serving a 
second term.^'' These prisoners, both male and female, 
are supplied with employment of an inferior kind. The 
men are put to stone crushing, excavating, and general 
manual labor around the several institutions. The fe- 
male prisoners are kept at garment making and general 
sewing for the prisoners.^® 

Over two-thirds of the prisoners sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary during the year 1912-1913 were sent as ** dis- 
orderly persons." Under the disorderly persons act 
many of the minor offenses are included; over these the 
police and recorders courts in the several municipalities 
have jurisdiction. The county court of quarter sessions 
also passes sentences for terms at the county peniten- 



" Report of the warden Dec. 1, 1913. Seventy prisoners were seryins: 
a third term; fifty a fourth; twenty- three a fifth; and one a twenty-fifth 
term. 

"The estimated revenue to the penitentiary from labor of prisoners 
was in 1913 reported by the warden as follows: 
The labor performed at other institutions by prisoners was 

21»312 days at 66c a day $13,862 . 80 

There were 1,060 pairs of shoes soled and heeled at 36c pair. 371.00 
There were 6,779 articles of dothingr made by female pris- 
oners at 26c each 1,694 . 75 

There were 24 varieties of vegetables raised the estimated 

value being: 1.484.40 

There were 3,367 yards of stone quarried — the estimated 

cost beiner 2,685 . 60 



Total earningrs for the year endingr Dec. 1, 1913 $20,060.55 

The freeholders have power to institute industrial work for the pris- 
oners and to establish by-laws, regrulations, ordinances for the grovern- 
tng of the workhouse. 
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tiaiy.^* A list of the crimes for which prisoners were 
sentenced in 1913 is presented on the opposite page. 

TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL. 

In undertaking to provide treatment for persons af- 
flicted with tuberculosis the county has added a function 
which marks a later development in local administration. 
Cases of tuberculosis were formerly found quite general- 
ly in all of the older county and city institutions. They 
were found to increase in the city hospitals in such num- 
bers that it became necessary to establish a special insti- 
tution for the proper care of tuberculous persons as a 
separate class of dependents. Consequently in Hudson 
County we find the tuberculosis hospital taking rank as 
an institution along with the older charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions of the county.^^ 

The control of the board of freeholders over the tuber- 
culosis hospital differs from that of the other institu- 
tions of the county, in that a separate board of man- 
agers is appointed to govern it. ^^ The managers are ap- 
pointed by the board of freeholders: they receive no sal- 
aries. The managers appoint a medical director for the 
hospital who receives a salary of $4,000 a year. They may 



» RECORD OF ONE DAY'S PROCEEDINGS IN COURT OF SESSIONS: 
Fred Bayer, breaking and entering, sentenced for one year. 
WiUiam Clements, for the same offense, was placed on probation. Pat- 
rick McKenna, for robbery, and Cornelius Short for breaking and enter- 
ing, were each sent to Rahway. William Friday and Anthony Mueller, 
petit larceny, one year. Yahio Caleb, atrocious assault and battery, one 
year. Arthur McCulluch and Maurice Macohino, concealed weapons, 
postponed sentences. Daniel Matusio, lewdness, eighteen months. 
August Johnson, assault and battery, $50 fine. Kennedy McEwan, utter- 
iTLg, postponed sentence. Frank Daly and James Donahue, breaking and 
entering, postponed sentence. Tony Pelli and Carlo Cardello, concealed 
weapons, $50 fine. Victor Rublch and Louis Reinhardt, for robbery andl 
petit larceny repectively, were sent to Rahway Reformatory. Fred 
Hoyler, atrocious assault and battery, postponed sentence. Frank 
Oustafeno, disorderly house, six months. Donato Viscarello. concealed 
weapons, $50 fine. Frank Lighton, petit larceny, one year. Harry 
Maurer, Frank Schumacher and Albert Hubert, breaking, entering and 
larceny, postponed sentences. 

''New Jersey maintains a state institution for tuberculosis patients 
at Glen Gardner. The state also gives financial assistance to the coun- 
ties which have local institutions. 

"^Laws 1912, Chap. 217, Section 1 and 2. 
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GRIMES MAL.BS FEMALES TOTAl- 

Abandonment 41 

Assault and Battery 62 

Assault 5 

Assault and Battery — Atrocious 9 

Attempt Escape 1 

Atrocious Sodomy 1 

Bastardy 3 

Bigramy 6 

Breaking, etc 16 

Breaking and Entering 7 

Breaking-, Entering and Larceny 18 

Burglary 3 

Burglary Tools 3 

Conspiracy 

Carnal Abuse 6 

Contempt of Court 1 

Concealed Weapons 11 

Cruelty to Children 3 

Disorderly House 1 

disorderly Person 666 

Priving Auto Under Influence of Liquor 1 

Desertion 12 

Embezzlement 3 

Entering and Larceny 6 

False Pretenses 1 

Fornication 2 

Grand Larceny 11 

Highway Robbery 1 

Habitual Drunkard 2 

Illegal Registration 1 

Lewdness 1 

Malicious Mischief 3 

Misdemeanor 1 

Neglect of Children |..| 11 

Neglect of Family 2 

Open Lewdness 1 

Non-Support 14 

Petit Larceny 19 

Procuring 1 

Public Indecency 1 

Receiving Stolen Qoods 2 

Robbery 6 

Rape 1 

Seduction 2 

Sodomy 2 

Secreting and Destroying Letters 1 

Violating Parole 26 

Worthless Checks 1 

974 111 108S 
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elect from their own members a president, and vice-pres- 
ident. The medical director acts as secretary-treasurer. 

If any conclusion might be drawn from actual ex- 
perience under this board, as contrasted to the commit- 
tee system of administration for the other county insti- 
tutions, it should be that the non-salaried board is the 
more satisfactory. The board of managers is directly 
controlled by the board of freeholders, which appoints 
it. The situation is thus improved over that of the 
special commissions over which the board of freeholders 
has no control. 

Besides maintaining an institution for treating incip- 
ient and advanced cases of tuberculosis, the board of 
managers also maintains an elaborate clinic system 
throughout the county. Attached to each clinic are at- 
tending physicians and visiting nurses. These clinics 
are under the supervision of a supervisor of clinics who 
is appointed by the medical director with the approval 
of the board of managers. The clinic nurses are imder 
the direction of a superintendent of clinic nurses; this 
superintendent is also appointed by the medical director 
with the approval of the board of managers.*^ The 
clinic system is a result of the recognition now current 
among experts that the work of tuberculosis prevention 
is a local health matter and must be carried into the 
homes. 

The system of admitting patients to the hospital is 
centralized in the medical director, who may also exer- 
cise the right of discharge. The system of admission is 
governed by the law of 1912 which provides that any 
resident in the county may apply direct to the superin- 
tendent of the hospital or to the clinics for admission, 



*■ In describing: the duties of the district nurses, in a paper read before 
an association of the attendingr physicians, the superintendent of clinic 
nurses said: "WeU- trained earnest visitingr nurses are most essential 
to the success of tuberculosis dispensary work. The sphere of the nurse 
Is to go into each home, become acquainted with the entire household, 
win the family confidence, and by persistent tact and grood sense she is 
often able to completely changre the family habits. She not only tells 
her chargres of the benefits of fresh air, sunligrht, and cleanliness, but 
fltndles out the means by which these may be obtained." 
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and if it appears that he or she is suffering from tuber- 
culosis, such resident may be admitted free of charge or 
on a weekly pay basis to be determined by the medical 
director.'* For every indigent patient the state allows 
$3.00 a week for his board. The county, however, must 
bear the greater part of the expense of the tuberculosis 
hospital and sanatorium. 

The total expenditures for the year 1912-1913 were 
$114,687.21; the total number of patients treated was 
610. That the work of the county in providing a mod- 
em institution of this kind is supported by the public, is 
entirely justified by experience. The county authorities 
have received cordial support from the medical profes- 
sion and the public; the management of the institution 
has been free from politics of the inferior sort. In the 
administration of the tuberculosis hospital and sana- 
torium, Hudson County has taken a step in advance.** 



"Liaws 1912, Ch. 27, Sec. 5. 

**The board of managrers makes an annual report at the end of each 
fiscal year. From the report of the year 1912*1913 the major portion of 
the facts herein presented have been taken. 
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CHAPTER V 

FUNCTIONS OP THE BOARD OF CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS.i 

We have seen how the board of freeholders under its 
committee system has provided for the administration of 
the several county buildings and institutions. It now re- 
mains to be considered how other functions of the board 
are performed by the group of individual administrative 
oflGicers, who are appointed by the freeholders and who 
work in conjunction with the several branches of the 
county administration. First among these is the county 
law department.^ 

COUNTY COUNSEL 

The county counsel, assistant county counsel and the 
county attorney comprise the law department; their sal- 
aries, respectively are $6,000, $3,000 and $2,500 a year. 
The head of the department is the county counsel. Each 
officer is appointed by the board of freeholders and his 
salary is paid by the freeholders also. They are individ- 
ually responsible to the board of freeholders and their 
term of office is coterminous with the life of that board. 

As a result of this individual responsibility there is 
often presented the situation of one law officer advising 

publicly one course of action and his associate advising 
another. Since it is the business of the county law de- 
partment to render legal advice to the county board of 
freeholders and other county officials or body of officials, 



>Law8 1900, Ch. 89, Sec. 6. 

* Speaking: of this department in his annual messagre, January 4. 1916, 
the county supervisor said: "We have an expensive law department. I 
would sugrgrest that your board direct that at least one representative 
of the department be in the office from 9 a. m. until 4 p. m. every day 
for the purpose of grivingr such advice or attending to any legral matter 
which any of the county boards migrht require." 
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it is necessary that the law department be organized 
along lines of the highest efficiency and that there be no 
division or working at cross purposes among them.® The 
ideal condition would be to make the office of assistant 
to the counsel, appointive by the county counsel. 

The county counsel's services to the county are in 
some respects like those of the attorney general to the 
state. His chief duty is that of rendering legal advice to 
the government. By the government is meant the free- 
holders, the supervisor, the county collector and in gen- 
eral those boards and commissions w^hich have matters 
of policy to determine. 

Controversies arising between different administrative 
branches are referred to the county counsel for legal 
opinion. The opinion of the county counsel takes pre- 
cedence over that of any other officer appointed by the 
board of freeholders. His opinions constitute the high- 
est administrative authority on all resolutions and or- 
dinances of the board of freeholders, and on all laws per- 
taining to county government. 

Occasions may arise where there is a disagreement be- 
tween the county supervisor and the board of freeholders 
which will require the legal opinion of the county coun- 
sel. Here again it may be noted there is possibility for 
one part of the law department to side with one author- 
ity and another part to uphold the view of the other. In 
practice, however, it is usually the case that the law de- 
partment favors the board of freeholders in any such con- 
troversy. The explanation is that the freeholders and 
not the chief executive make the appointments. The 
county law department is, therefore, more directly re- 
sponsible in fact to the board of freeholders than it is to 



*A recent example of such division in the la\v department was pre- 
sented when a controversy between the sheriff and the county collector 
arose concerningr certain fees allowed the sheriff for boarding prisoners. 
The county counsel grave his opinion upholding the collector, but the 
sherifT secured the services of the assistant county counsel upholding: 
the opposite view. "Immediately," says the Hudson Observer, editor- 
ially, "there was presented the spectacle of the two ends of the law de- 
partment arrayed against each other in public, if not in the court&" 
February 12, 1915. 
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the supervisor.* It should not he inferred from this that 
the supervisor is without the means of securing legal 
advice. The counsel is often called upon directly hy the 
supervisor to render an opinion on some matter in which 
the chief executive is called upon to act, or again, the 
supervisor may recommend the hoard of freeholders to 
request the counsel for advice. In either event it is the 
duty of the counsel to respond. The real point of criti- 
cism is that the counsel is an appointee of the freeholders 

and not of the supervisor, and as such, his department 
does not always work in harmony with the chief execu- 
tive officer of the county. 

The county law department often confers and repre- 
sents the county in negotiating with the several railway 
and electric companies which make use of the county 
highways and hridges. Since these lines cross over 
county property, it becomes necessary to arrange and 
agree upon franchise fees in all such cases. The county 
law department also brings suits in the name of the 
county; appears in court in all suits to which the county 
may be plaintiff or defendant. Legal opinions in all such 
matters, including the amount of judgments awarded in 
some cases, also the amounts compromised in others, are 
all reported to the board of freeholders, and become a 
part of their minutes.*^ 

There is some difficulty in giving an adequate descrip- 
tion of the actual services performed by each individual 
member or by the department as a whole for the reason 
that no annual report is made by the law department 



*An illustration was glv^n in December, 1914, when the supervisor 
contended that certain appointments of the freeholders were illesraL 
In this instance the county counsel grave an opinion directly opposing 
that of the chief executive of the county, and incidentally, f^oingr so far 
as to declare that the law on which the supervisor placed reliance, prac- 
tically abolished the office of supervisor. Jersey Journal, December 
9, 1914. 

'Important legral proceedingrs are Included in the minutes of th« 
board of freeholders. 
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either to the board of freeholders or to the supervisor.* 
However, in general it may be said that the comity law 
department submits legal opinions, prepares legal pa- 
pers, institutes actions in law or equity, and represents 
the couiity in all such actions. Individual members ap- 
pear also for the county in civil service cases, mandamus 
and certiorari proceedings, render opinions in salary and 
wage controversies, in questions of revenue and finance; 
and act in all other legal questions arising between the 
county and other units of government in the state. Fur- 
thermore the coimsel frequently prepares bills for the 
legislature which pertain to needed legislation; he exerts 
his influence against legislation which is against the 
best interests of the county government. Generally 
speaking his department is one of the most important in 
the county. 

THE COUNTY PHYSICIAN 

In the office of county physician the county possesses 
an official which performs the mixed duties of a county 
coroner, an expert medical examiner, a jail physician, 
and an officer of the poor.'^ The county physician and as- 
sistant county physician are appointed by the board of 
chosen freeholders at salaries, respectively of $5,000 and 
$3,000 a year. Like the counsel, superintendents, and 
other officers of the board, their term of office is coterm- 
inous with that of the board of freeholders. 

It is the statutory duty of the county physician to in- 
vestigate all violent, sudden, and casual deaths. In his 
brief outline of the government of the county Mr. Ed- 



*In 1912 the Corporation Counsel of New York City submitted 1,776 
written opinions for the legal advice of the mayor and heads of depart- 
ments. The department examined 1,840 titles to property ceded to the 
city under condemnation proceedingrs. It prepared all leases, deeds, con- 
tracts, bonds and other legal papers of the city makingr a total of 6,545. 
Says the Municipal Tear Book for 1913, "Duringr the year 37,348 actions 
and proceedings were commenced and 89,417 terminated. At the close 
of 1912 there were 37,172 actions and proceedings pending." Page 148. 
This is an illustration of how concrete facts may be submitted to show 
the actual governmental work performed by the legal department. 

'Coroners in New Jersey and especially in those counties which have 
developed the powers of the county physician, have been reduced to a 
position which is subordinate to the county physician. 
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mund Miller has said: **If there are no suspicious cir- 
cumstances connected with such death, he issues a bur- 
ial permit. If, however, there is reason to believe that 
the death is not due to natural causes he calls in a cor- 
oner, who is empowered to summon a jury and make a 
thorough inquiry into the case. The county physician 
performs any medical examination that may be neces- 
sary in connection with such inquiry. ' '® In 1913 the to- 
tal number of deaths which were investigated and con- 
cerning which records were filed, was 1,248. This record 
is incomplete as the present county physician thus ex- 
plains: **As we have no facilities for keeping all records 
we have been able to maintain only those which might 
become of use in cases for investigation by the coroner's 
inquest, the grand inquest, or for the use of the courts. 
Therefore, many of the cases of death from natural 
causes are not completely recorded and filed in this 
ofl&ce.''® The complete record for the county is obtain- 
able at the office of the state board of health. 

It is relevant in speaking of the duty of the county 
physician as investigator of violent and sudden deaths, 
to call attention to the work of the countv board of 
health and vital statistics. This board consists of three 
members, two of whom are appointed by the board of 

freeholders and one of whom is the county physician. 

The chief duty of this board is to compile records of 



* An Outline of the Government of Hudson County, a twelve page 
bulletin of the Jersey City Free Public Library. 

* Report to the supervisor and board of freeholders Jan., 1914. The 
following: precept is used by the county physician in directing: a coro- 
ner's inquest: 

*% Georgre W. King:, county physician, in and for said county, having 
made all proper inquiry, of the circumstances attending: the death and a 

careful examination of the body of at and it 

appearing: from said inquiry and examination that there is cause to 

suspect that the said came to death by murder, manslaugrhter, 

or by contrivance, aiding, procuring or other misconduct of some per- 
son or persons: Do hereby request that Coroner issue his pre- 
cept for the summoning of a jury of inquest to inquire into the cause of 
said death, and that he proceed thereon according to law. 

"Given under my hand and seal this day of A. D., one 

thousand nine hundred and 



County Physician. 
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births and deaths in the county.^*^ Through his connec- 
tion with this board the county physician may keep di- 
rectly in touch with the records of deaths and births. 
Suspicious cases may be reported directly by him to the 
prosecutor.^^ 

Furthermore, as we have said, the county physician 
acts as a medical expert for the courts. Although 
legally the court of common pleas acts in commitments 
to the county insane aslyum, it falls on the county phy- 
sician to investigate and determine all cases of insanity 
before formal commitment is made. Most of the appli- 
cations are by persons in indigent circumstances. Many 
persons so admitted, as explained in the preceding chap- 
ter, are able to contribute something towards their sup- 
port, and the exact amount must be determined by the 
court after preliminary, investigation by the county 
physician.^2 Formerly feeble minded persons also were 
examined by the county physician for admission to the 
county institution but the act of 1913 now directs that all 
feeble minded persons be sent to the state institution for 
the feeble minded. The examining work for such cases 
of feeblemindedness, however, still remains in the hands 
of the county physician. 

It should be noted in this connection that the county 
physician has come to serve to a large extent as an ad- 
junct to the courts. The work performed for the courts 
in 1913 is thus described in the report of Dr. George W. 



''In practice the work of the county board of health and vital statis- 
tics is below the standard of efficiency, partly for the reason that the 
local boards of health in the several municipalities perform the same 
functions. Several attempts have been made to abolish the county 
board on the grround that it is unnecessary. No better illustration 
could prove the necessity for combining: the work of local boards which 
perform the same functions into one central board for the entire 
county. Supra. Ch. 1. 

^Formerly coroners' inquests were held indiscriminately at much 
useless expense to the county. Even yet the system permits of much 
looseness. The Short Ballot Association of New York has sugrsrested 
that a medical director be appointed by the prosecutor, or district at- 
torney as he is called in New York, and that the present office of cor- 
oner be abolished. 

^In 1913 the number committed througrh the county physician's 
office was 254. Only twelve per cent of this number represented per- 
sons whose parents were born in the United States. 
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King, the present county physician: '* Heretofore in all 
cases of homicide or other crime, where the question of 
the prisoner's sanity was inquired into, the county was 
put to a great deal of expense for medical expert testi- 
mony for the purpose of determining the mental status 
of the prisoner in question. Now, the courts have asked 
us to investigate all such cases and report to them. Our 
work has been satisfactory to them and has resulted in 
a saving to the county of thousands of dollars. ' '^' 

It has been said that the county physician, further- 
more, acts as a jail physician for the county. This is be- 
cause a great number of the persons sent to the county 
jail are in need of medical attention; the assistant coun- 
ty physician is required to give the greater part of his 
time to the care of jail prisoners. In 1913 there were ap- 
proximately 7,370 individual jail treatments in which 
nearly one-half were of a surgical nature. 

In concluding it remains to consider how the county 
physician is obliged to perform functions in the nature 
of an officer of the poor. First, in determining the status 
of the indigent insane, the county physician acts in the 
same relation as a local overseer of the poor in com- 
mitting inmates to the county almshouse. Secondly, un- 
der the act of 1913, the county board of freeholders are 
authorized to make provision in any hospital located in 
the county for the support of such resident indigent 
patients as are unable to be maintained by private sup- 
port.^* Provision is made for support of the patient in 
each individual case ^*upon certification of the name of 

the individual by the county physician. '^ The certifica- 
tion of the county physician, the law states, ' ' shall be ap- 
proved by the board of freeholders" upon presentation 
of the bill for the support of such indigent patient. It 
must appear in the certification report of the county phy- 
sician that the patient was in actual need. To do this 
work of investigation satisfactorily the county physician 



"Report of 1913, minutes of freeholders. Jan. 1914. 
^Lawb 1918« Ch. 312. 
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is in need of facilities in addition to those afforded his 
office at the present time. 

The office of county physician is one of the most im- 
portant in the comity administration^ and it is possible 
to give even greater range to his authority by abolishing 
the coroner system and placing the powers of the coro- 
ners in the one administrative department of the county 
which is capable of giving expert medical advice. Were 
this condition to be brought about the county physician 
would become chiefly an adjunct to the courts. Under 
the present arrangement the office of county physician 
is directly responsible to the board of freeholders due to 
their power to make appointment. The functions per- 
formed by the county physician, however, as we have 
stated, relate very closely to the administrative work of 
the courts, and are not so intimately connected with the 
administrative work of the board of freeholders. The 
county physician should be appointed by the court. 

COUNTY ENGINEER 

The highways and bridges of the county are controlled 
by the board of freeholders and placed under the admin- 
istrative control of the county engineer.*' The county 
engineer is appointed by the board of freeholders at a 
salary of $5,000 a year and holds office for a term of five 
years. He may be removed by the board of freeholders 
for incompetency after proper hearing and satisfactory 
proof of the charges. It is provided by law, however, 

that the county engineer ''shall have the right to appeal 
to the state highway commissioner for hearing, review 
or final adjudication from any order of dismissal, within 
fifteen days of the adoption thereof."** The office of 
county engineer is run at an annual expense to the 
county of about $13,000. Altogether the county main- 
tains about twenty-three miles of highways, and four- 
teen bridges over the larger bodies of water, canals, etc. ; 



«Law8 1912. Ch. 395, p. 809. 

^Ibid. The Hudson County BouleTard, 19 miles, Is not under the 
Ward of freeholders and therefore is not Included in the total mileaflr«« 
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besides these there are numerous smaller bridges in var- 
ious parts of the county. 

The county engineer works in conjunction with the 
committee on roads and the committee on bridges. "Form- 
erly the county was without the regular services of any 
one engineer. It was the former practice, therefore, for 
the committees of the board of freeholders to engage out- 
side engineers on the fee basis. Altogether there were 
ten committees which could seek the assistance of an 
engineer. ^® Mr. Cameron tells us that the total ex- 
penditure for engineering services for a period of six 
years ending December, 1911, amounted in the aggregate 
to $287,305.60. Without attempting to give exact fig- 
ures, it would seem, considering the reduced expense of 
the present office of county engineer, that the saving to 
the county in the length of time referred to would have 
been very great.** 

Altogether the county's investment in its roads and 
bridges, excluding the Hudson County Boulevard, is 
about $3,204,000.00.**^ The annual expense to the county 
for their maintenance is about $151,000. Until the state 
road and highway department was created the counties 
were required to pay for and. build their own roads. The 
act of 1912, however, provides for a state supervision and 
control over road construction in the several counties 

throughout the state. The board of freeholders of each 



i^A county superintendent of bridsres was created by the board of 
freeholders in Dec, 1914. to act in conjunction with the committee on 
bridges. 

^Cameron Report, p. 75, for a fuU discussion of the cost of the en- 
irineeringr services. 

^A further savingr to the county migrht be made by the transfer of 
the duties of the boulevard commission engrineer to the county engineer. 
In this connection the foUowingr resolution was adopted at the meeting 
of the board of freehalders, Dec, 1914: RESOLVED: "That the clerk of 
the fioard of Freeholders be directed to inform the Board of Boulevard 
^Commissioners of this county that this board has a competent engineer- 
ing department and that whenever the Boulevard Commissioners re- 
quire any engineering work to be done, that they call upon the en- 
gineering department of this board, which is always at their service. 
Instead of employing outside engineers and incurring large and unnec- 
essary expense for that purpose." 

** Estimate in the report of the county supervisor. Jan. 4, 1914. See 
1914-15 budget for highway and bridge expense. 
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county, on initiating any road improvements within the 
limits of the county, first directs the county engineer to 
prepare plans for their approval; then the board must pre- 
pare contracts and specifications, advertise for bids, and 
subsequently enter into a contract with the party se- 
lected from among the bidders. However, it is provided 
that no work can be commenced imtil the plans and speci- 
fications have been approved by the state road commis- 
sioner; this oflScer may reject any such plans and speci- 
fications. The board of freeholders may not proceed 
within four months after such rejection with the work 
of road reconstruction as contemplated. 

Thus the state road commissioner is given the power 
to hold up unsatisfactory highway construction in the 
several counties of the state, and the highway policy in 
each county is kept in line with a general plan of road 
and highway construction by and for the state. The 
state 's share of the expense of any improvement is forty 
per cent of the total estimated cost; the county's share 
is sixty per cent. The state maintains a board of road 
inspectors whose duty is to inspect from time to time 
the roads nnder state supervision; besides this, a sep- 
arate committee on roads acts as an administrative com- 
mission for the board of freeholders. 

The maintenance of the county bridges also involves a 
great amount of supervision and the county engineer is 
directly responsible to the freeholders for this work. All 
bridges must be kept in first class condition. The life 
of the bridges may be lengthened by proper care and it 
is necessary that they be painted at regular intervals. 
The larger bridges are operated by bridge attendants; 
these employees are appointed by the board of free- 
holders and directed by the county engineer in conjunc- 
tion with the committee on bridges. Daily reports of 
the bridge superintendents are required to be filed with 
the official records of the engineer. A thorough inspec- 
tion is thus maintained by the county.*^ 



"A special apDropriation by the board of freeholders was made In 
Feb. 1915, to Join with the remaininer four Hudson River counties In 
maklnflT preliminary surrey for a Hudson River bridflre and tunneL 
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COUNTY OVERSEER AND BfBCHANICS 

The county overseer deserves mention only as the 
xecting head or foreman of the bureau of county me- 
chanics. This bureau is composed of carpenters, masons, 
painters, quarrymen, bakers, helpers and bookbinders. 
They are not attached to any one of the several institu- 
tions but are required to do odd jobs of repair and con- 
struction in connection with all of the county's buildings. 
The county overseer is charged with the custody of all 
supplies and materials required for use at the several in- 
stitutions and at the county f arm.*^ The resolution gov- 
erning his appointment provides that, * * the county over- 
seer have the supervision of the store house and county 
stables, as well as the employees thereof, and also be 
chargeable with the custody of all supplies not properly 
a charge against any one institution at the county farm, 
and perform such other duties as may be ordered from 
time to time by this board or its appropriate commit- 
tees.^'^' The county overseer receives a salary of 
$1,560 a year. 

The expense to the county of the bureau of county 
mechanics is about $45,000 a year, exclusive of supplies. 
While the fact is recognized that a bureau of this kind 
is necessary in keeping the several institutions in good 
condition, the duties that the ''mechanics'' perform are 
likely to be of such inferior kind as would justify the em- 
ployment of the county prisoners at the penitentiary. In 
the past it has been the custom for the county to contract 
for much of the higher grade repair work at the institu- 
tions. This would seem to be an unnecessary expense to 

the county if a bureau for that very purpose is main- 
tained by the county. 
A step toward the reorganization of the county me- 



''The county institutions are situated on a high plot of grround at the 
outskirts of Jersey City known as Snake Hill. (See Irringr's Knicker- 
bocker, Bk. II, Ch. 2). 

'Minutes, board of freeholders, Feb. 13. 1913. p. 82. The storehouse 
Is used as a warehouse for supplies used at the county Institutions. The 
county stables which are also under the supervision of the overseer are 
used to keep twenty-five horses belongriuK to the county. 
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chanics has been taken recently; and the county super- 
visor has signified his intention of reorganizing the force 
of the county mechanics^ eliminating as far as possible 
the expense of contracting for repair work.^* Other 
recommendations relative to the expensive mechanics 
department have been made from time to time. Mr. 
Cameron in his report advised that the* county overseer 
be required to make detailed '* statements showing the 
number of days' services for which claims have been ap- 
proved respecting each mechanic, the nature of the 
work, and the institution against which the charge 
should be made.'' In accordance with this suggestion 
Supervisor O'Mealia required a detailed statement of 
the actual services performed by the county mechanics 
during his term of oflSce. The chief criticism of the 
present system, therefore, would seem to be that the 
bureau is not efficiently organized, and that a plan some- 
thing like that in use by Cook County, Illinois, would be 
the best substitute for the present irresponsible system. 
In that county numerous mechanics are employed from 
time to time, but the individual mechanics are paid by 
the hour or day. This arrangement seems to be more 
business-like and should tend toward a higher efficiency 
than the present system.^* 

COUNTY INVESTIGATOR 

The board of freeholders employs an agent to investi- 
gate the financial circumstances of those persons or the 
relatives of those who apply for admittance to the coun- 
ty almshouse, insane asylum and tuberculosis hospital; 



** Minutes of the board of freeholders. Feb. 1916. 

'The board of freeholders in March, 1915, created the position of 
superintendent of public works at a salary of $2,000 a year. The duties 
•f this officer are "to supervise the erection, alteration and repairingr 
of all buildingrs under the control of this board, and the laying: out, 
altering:, repairing and keeping: in order of all grrounds under the con- 
trol of this board." The new superintendent must also "supervise and 
•verlook the work performed by the county mechanics as well as the 
work performed by any person or persons not under the jurisdiction of 
the warden or other head of any institution or department, keeping: an 
accurate record of the performance of all such work, daily and monthly 
teporting: thereon as may be ordered or required by this board." (Reso- 
lution,' Mar. 11, 1915, Minutes Freeholders.) 
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this officer is known as the comity investigator. He is 
appointed by the board and receives a salary of $2,500 a 
year. The duties of the county investigator are to in- 
vestigate the family connections of all applicants for 
poor relief for the county and to advise the courts and 
county physician of the results of this investigation. Un- 
der former administrations it was required of the county 
investigator to make collections monthly from those who 
were able to pay for the support of relatives. This 
method having proved unsatisfactory the system was 
changed to the present one; now the responsibility for 
such collections falls upon the heads of the institutions. 
The county investigator merely reports the results of 
his investigations. 

It may be said that the work of investigating for the 
various county institutions is inadequately performed at 
the present time. With the increasing demands made 
upon the county for charity and relief there is need for 
a special department of investigation so as to provide 
honest administration of the poor laws. 

CONCLUSION 

Only the more important officers of the board have 
been treated in the present chapter. Besides the admin- 
istrative officers whose duties have thus been described 
there are several minor officials who are appointed and 
whose salaries are fixed by the board of freeholders. 
From the above it is worthy of note that the so called 
"heads of departments'^ are not actually heads after all, 
since their assistants and subordinate officers are not 
appointed by them. Instead these appointments are 
made by the board of freeholders. Such lack of a proper 
organization of the administrative departments does not 
bring the best results chiefly for the reason that it does 
not induce subordinates to feel their responsibility to 
the head of their respective departments. Too many 
subordinates in any department are as reprehensible a 
condition as too few. The head of each department 
should be given the right of appointment and removal, 
and should be held responsible for the appointment and 
the conduct of those who are subordinate to him. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THBS COUNTY— STATE ADMINISTRATION 

...» ' 

The present chapter bears the caption which best de- 
scribes, perhaps, the several important boards and com- 
missions which constitute independent parts of the gov- 
emment of Hndson Countv. These boards are the Boule- 
vard Commission, the Park Commission, the Mosquito, 
Extermination Commission, the Board of Elections and 
the Board of Taxation.^ The first three of these boards 
perform functions which the state has not seen fit to take 
completely from the county, but which it has separated 
from the administrative control, at least, of the board of 
freeholders. The latter two boards perform functions 
which the state does not leave entirely to the charge of 
the local county authorities but which it places in the 
charge of appointive officials who are responsible to the 
state alone. These boards will be considered separately. 

THE BOULEVARD COMMISSION 

The Hudson Countv Boulevard Commission is com- 
posed of three members who are elected at large and 
who serve for three years. The commissioners re- 
ceive a salary of $1,500 a year; the president and secre- 
tary of the commission each receive an additional $250.* 



^The Parental School Commission also is a separate body. It is com- 
posed of five persons who are appointed by the judges of the court of 
common pleas with the approval of the board of freeholders. Under the 
provisions of an act passed in 1912 by the legrislature this board may 
'^acquire land and erect buildiuKS suitable for the detention of all per- 
sons, male or female, under the age of eigrhteen years, who may have 
been adjudgred Juvenile delinquents by the courts for the trial of juv- 
enile offenders, or who may have been convicted of violating: any crim- 
inal statute or who may be detained as a witness in any criminal pros- 
ecution, or who may be under commitment for appearance in the 
juvenile court pending: final hearing of any pending: cause." The county 
has already purchased a site for the new parental school. 

*Full details with regard to the finances of the Boulevard Commis- 
sion are to be found in a report of Bngineer Whittemore which is in- 
eluded with the Cameron Report to the Supreme Court Justice, p. 
176-226. 
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The total annual salary and wage expense under the con- 
trol of the commission is about $110,000, and the total 
j^TinTiRl expense for maintenance of the Boulevard is 
about $176,000. The three members of the commission 
are elected at the same election under an act which pro- 
vides that, **in order to secure minority representation 
on said board, no voter shall at any election vote upon 
his ballot for more than two commissioners of such 
board, and upon the canvass of the election the three 
persons receiving the highest number of votes shall be 
declared elected/'* This permits voters of the minor 
party to select one out of the three members elected. 

The Hudson County Boulevard was built by the board 
of freeholders under the provision of an act of 1888.* 
EVom that time until 1898 the boulevard was controlled 
by the board of freeholders. As stated in the report of 
engineer Whittemore, **The maintenance, lighting, re- 
pair and control of the boulevard was under the author- 
ity of the board of chosen freeholders until the year 1898 
when the legislature passed an act as a supplement to the 

act of 1888 under the authority of which there was 

created a board of boulevard commissioners All the 

duties which by the act of 1888 devolve on the 

board of chosen freeholders touching the maintenance, 
lighting, repair or control of these roads, devolve ex- 
clusively upon the boulevard commissioners; all permits 
to open roads, disturb the surface, or to lay sewers, drain, 

water, gas or other pipes therein, shall be granted, all 



*Liaw8 189S, Ch. 106, Sec S. This feature of the act has been attacked 
on the grrounds of Its allegred unconstitutionality. As yet no attorney 
ireneral of the state has consented to the institution of certiorari pro- 
ceedingrs to test the legality of this board. His consent must be ob- 
tained before such proceedingrs can be utilized. In refusing* consent on 
two occasions the attorney general has raised the objection that the 
board should be continued in office chiefly because its abolition would 
invalidate outstanding bond Issues. This objection Is met by the con- 
tention that the board of freeholders issues all the bonds and that the 
abolition of the Boulevard Commission would in no way affect the 
validity of the bonds already Issued and outstanding. 

^This highway extends from one end of the county to the other. It 
connects the municipalities of Bayonne, Jersey City, West Hoboken, 
Union, West New Tork, North Bergen* Guttenberg, Weehawken, and 
Hoboken. It was formed by Joining and widening several highways. 
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ordinances for the regalation or nse of these roads shall 
be passed by the Boulevard Commissioners, and not by 
the board of chosen freeholders/^^ 

The Boulevard Commission performs numerous func- 
tions in connection with the maintenance of this high- 
way. In several matters its services may be compared 
to those of a municipality. The boulevard commission 
has the right to maintain a separate police force, to own 
and operate a separate electric lighting plant, to employ 
its own cleaning and repairing force, to act in other ways 
entirely separate from the county road and highway 
system and independent of the street departments of 
those municipalities through which the road lies/ The 
boulevard presents another illustration of the duplicar- 
tion of municipal functions to be found in the county, 
and adds weight to the argument for eventual consoli- 
dation of municipal and county functions. 

All funds for boulevard maintenance and repairs must 
be provided by the board of freeholders and included in 
the annual tax budget; this appropriation is mandatory 
on the board of freeholders.'' The fund appropriated re- 
mains in the hands of the county collector; warrants on 
the collector are signed by the president and secretary 
of the commission. 

Besides supplying maintenance funds for the commis- 
sion, the board of freeholders is authorized to issue 
thirty-year bonds on the order of the boulevard commis- 
sion for the purpose of repairs, resurfacing, paving etc.* 
The total cost of such work shall not at any time exceed 
two-tenths of one per cent of the total county ratables 
assessed for county purposes in the year in which the 
last work authorized by the act shall be completed. 



'Cameron, p. 176-7. 

*It is interestingr to compare the management of the boulevard under 
the special commission plan with the committee system of the board of 
freeholders. In practice there is no superiority in the present manage- 
ment of the boulevard to that of other county properties which are un- 
der the administrative control of the committees of the board of 
freeholders. 

^Act 1898, Oh. 106, Sec. 4. 

•Act 1908. Ch. 09. 
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Thus tlie total amount of bonds which may be issued for 
boulevard ** repairs'' may be increased with every jump 
in the county's tax ratables.® 

All contracts for repairs and repaving are let by 
the boulevard commission. They may prepare contracts 
and specifications and advertise directly for bids, and 
may furthermore employ a separate engineer. The 
county counsel acts as counsel for the boulevard commis- 
sion. Due to the fact that the board of freeholders con- 
trols all other county roads the abolition of the commis- 
sion has been advocated on the ground of uselessness 
and extravagance.*^ The opposing argument is that the 
abolition of the board, itself, would not result in any 
great saving to the county beyond what might be saved 
from the salaries of the commissioners. This would not 
include a reduction in the number of employees, even 
though the road were placed under the control of the 
board of freeholders, it is argued. The question calls for 
a careful survey of the cost of maintenance of the road 
and highway systems, of the mimicipalities and of the 
county.^^ In this way cost imits may be determined for 
the entire county and other necessary data obtained. A 
bill was introduced in the legislature in 1915 to abolish 
the boulevard commission and transfer its functions to 
the Hudson County Park Commission. Several strong 
arguments were advanced in favor of this bill, but the 
measure failed to pass. 

PARK COMMISSION 

The Hudson County Park Commission is an incorpor- 
ated body which is composed of four members who are 
appointed by the judge of the court of common pleas. 



*For example the county ratables were $527,948,180.00 In 1918, thus 
placingr a limit of $1,056,896.00 on the bonds. 

^The Citizens' Federation has consistently advocated the abolition of 
this board. 

^ The most complete report on the Boulevard is the Whittemore re- 
port which was made in 1911 and which is now somewhat out of date. 
The report of the i^rand jury in April, 1915, contains much interesting 
Information relative to the cost of this highway. A reply to the grand 
Jury report was prepared by the commission and published April 5, 1916. 
This was followed by a more elaborate report of the grand jury 
AprU 11th. 
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The commissioners each serve for a term of four years; 
one member is appointed each year. They receive a sal- 
ary of $1,500 a year. The total salary and wage expense 
under the control of the commission is about $81,750 a 
year, and the annual maintenance expense, including this 
amount, is $100,000.^^ The total area of the present 
coimty park system is about 507 acres; this acreage is 
distributed among five parks situated in different parts 
of the county. The Hudson County Boulevard is the 
connecting link between the county parks in the northern 
and southern parts of the county. Like the Boulevard 
Commission, the Park Commission may perform its func- 
tions without interference by the freeholders. It elects 
a president, vice-president, treasurer from its own mem- 
bership and may appoint and fix the salaries respectively 
of a secretary, counsel, landscape architect, and superin- 
tendent.^* The commission may contract for all labor 
and may pass resolutions in determining the duties of all 
its employees and make all necessary regulations for the 

services to be performed." 

The powers of the commission in acquiring land for 
park purposes are very extensive. The act provides that 
the commission ** shall have power to acquire, main- 
tain, and make available to the inhabitants and to 

the public, parks and open spaces for public resort and 
recreation, and shall have power to locate within the 
limits of said county ^uch parks and places; and for 
these purposes shall have power to take in fee or other- 
wise, by purchase, gift, devise or eminent domain, lands 
and rights in lands for public parks and open spaces 
within said county. "^'^ Under the provisions of this act 



^Appropriations for 1914-1916. 

"Laws 1902, p. 811. 

^Sec. 15, of the act of 1902, provides that "every such board shall 
make rules and regrulations for the £:overnment and use of all such 

parks and to enforce the same by prescribing and affixingr for the 

violation thereof suitable penalties, not exceeding fifty dollars for each 
offense." 

*»Act 1902, Ch. p. 811, Sec. 4. ^ 
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the present county park lands have been purchased or 
acquired.^* 

All funds for the maintenance and the purchase of 
county parks are provided by the board of freeholders; 
the park commission exercises the exclusive right to dis- 
burse the money so received. The board of freeholders 
is compelled by law to borrow money on the credit of 
the county 'Ho a sum, in the aggregate not exceeding 
one per centum of the assessed value of all the property, 
real and personal, in said coimty liable to taxation for 
county purposes/ *^^ 

The park commission must make requisition on the free- 
holders for the amount necessary to be raised and each 
requisition so ordered is mandatory on that body. In prac- 
tice the board of freeholders has, as a rule, delayed to 
make appropriations promptly upon the request of 
the park commission. This is because the com- 
mission has been in the habit of asking for 
sums in excess of what seemed necessary for the 
immediate occasion.^^ This course of action on 
the part of the park commission was explained 
in 1911 by their counsel with the statement that since 
the conunission ' ' had been subjected to some delays upon 
the occasion of prior requisitions for moneys, they felt 
that they could not make a contract for any substantial 
piece of land until they were in a position to know that 
they would have the funds to carry out every part of the 
contract.''^® At the present time the park commission 
may yet issue $2,147,487.91 in bonds before it reaches 



^The outstandingr park bonds Not. 80, 1914, were $3,240,000.00 with a 
balance in bank of $192,506.48. See county • collectors report 1914, p>, 
73 and 49. 

»Act 1902, Sec 12, p. 811. This act would at the present time permit 
a total bonded debt for park purposes of $5,387,487.91. 

^In an opinion December 11, 1913, the county counsel said: "I do not 
think that the park commission can ask at any time for the issue of 
bonds in excess of their actual needs within a reasonable time there- 
after. I think that they should ask from time to time for only &• 
much as they actually need at that time, or will need within a reason- 
able time thereafter and thereby relieve the county from paying inter- 
est on moneys which may not be used for a longr time thereafter.** 
Minutes Dec. 11. 1913. 

'This statement is quoted from the Cameron report, p. 140. 
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« the limit placed on the total amount of bonds which the 
law of 1902 authorizes for park purposes. 

MOSQUITO COMMISSION 

strictly speaking the work of exterminating mosquitoes 
in New Jersey is a health problem; formerly it was in- 
cluded as a part of the duties under the local boards of 
health. The legislature of 1912, however, made pro- 
vision for the appointment, in each of the five counties 
in the northern part of the state, of a special mosquito 
extermination commission, each of which was to be 
affiliated with the State Agricultural Experiment Station 
in the work of mosquito extermination.*® For several 
years the state of New Jersey has made appropriations 
on a small scale for mosquito extermination work, l^e 
progress of the work resulted in the movement to include 
the counties of Hudson, Essex, Bergen, Passaic and 
Union.*^ 

In these counties the law provides that the money nec- 
essary to maintain the mosquito extermination commis- 
sion shall be appropriated by the board of freeholders, 
and shall be paid from time to time to the mosquito com- 
mission on its requisition.** It is also stated in the act 
that, in no one year, shall the total amount to be ex- 
pended exceed the limit of one quarter of a mill on every 
dollar of assessed valuation.** The appropriation is 
mandatory on the board of freeholders. In accordance 
with the provisions of the act, Hudson County has ap- 
propriated for the period of 1912-1915 a total amount of 
$92,661.00 for the mosquito extermination commission. 

The Mosquito Extermination Commission of Hudson 
County is composed of six members appointed by the 
Justice of the Supreme Court presiding in Hudson 



"Laws 1912, Ch. 104. 

"^The total area of the swamp that covers so largre a part of these 
eonnties is about 29,000 acres. 

"Act 1912, Sec. 6. 

"The county supervisor denounces this amount as excessive in his 
messagre of Jan., 1918. He said, "I wiU call your attention to the new 
Xosquito Extermination Commission which has the right according to 
law from the board of freeholders for its maintenance this year, the 
sum of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. '* Minutes 1918, p. 7. 
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County. Members are appointed for a term of three 
years and serve without salary; two members are ap- 
pointed each year. The director of the New Jersey Agri- 
culture Experiment Station is a member ex-officio of the 
commission in each county. Under the law the commis- 
sion must file with the director of the State Agriculture 
Station a detailed statement of the amount of money re- 
quired for the ensuing year. The director may approve, 
modify or alter the estimate of expenses and plans; his 
approval must be certified to the board of freeholders, 
before the specified amount can be included in the annual 
tax budget. Thus the state director has extensive power 
in approving or disapproving all mosquito extermination 
work in the several counties under close state supervision. 
The work in Hudson County as well as in the four other 
counties has consisted chiefly of ditching and drain- 
ing the vast meadow and marsh lands where the 
mosquitoes are most productive. The commission bases 
its annual estimate mainly on the cost of cleaning and 
constructing a specified number of feet of such ditches. 
The methods approved by the Director of the State Ex- 
periment Station in 1913 were as follows: 

1. The discovery and proper recording of every breeding place of 
mosquitoes within the limits of the county. 

2. Causing wherever the nature of the mosquito breeding places 
render such practicable the draining or filling or cleaning and stock- 
ing with fish of all mosquito breeding places within the limits of 
the county. 

3. The periodical oiling or otherwise treating throughout the 
mosquito breeding season of all such areas as cannot be permanentljr 
abated within the limits of said county in such a manner as wiU pre- 
vent the breeding of mosqultoes.24 

BOARD OP BLBCTIONS" 

Mnch responsibility is placed upon the comity in se- 
curing an honest ballot. A large part of the expense for 
all elections is paid out of the county treasury.^' Each 
county in the state has a board of elections, which is 
composed of four members. The chairman of each of the 



** Minutes of freeholders 191S, p. 96. 

'The cost of elections in Hudson County is about |160»000 a year. 
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two political parties polling respectively the highest and 
next highest number of votes at the last election, must 
nominate two members, whom the governor appoints, to 
comprise the county board of elections.^® Thus in each 
county there is a board of elections which is bi-partisan 
and which is directly responsible, theoretically at least, 
to the governor of the state. The board appoints a chair- 
man from its own membership and employs a secretary. 
Besides appointing members of the local boards of 
registry, the county board of elections is charged with 
preparing a complete registry of all the legal voters in 
the county. This is the one official list both for the 
county and for individual municipalities. In county and 
municipal elections the county board may act as a board 
of registry for all elections, primary, general and 
special.^'^ Sitting as a board of registry they may strike 
off names of persons who are not qualified to vote; they 
may also add names to the list of registered voters upon 
presentation of satisfactory evidence in all such cases. 
After the final registry is completed the county board 
must print a complete list of the registered voters in the 
county. At least five copies of the list are sent to the 
chief of police in each municipality and a house to house 
investigation must be made and reported to the county 
board by the several police departments. This report 
is open to public inspection at the office of the county 
board.^® 

The county board of elections may conduct a recount 
of the ballot after any disputed election ; a majority vote 



••Act 1898. Ch. 139. Sec. 18. 

*^ There are about 322 election districts in the county; no district 
must contain over 400 voters. The rental cost per polling place is about 
$36, including regristration, primary, greneral and special elections. West 
Hoboken Is the only municipality in the county where school houses 
are used for election purposes. 

"In Hudson County there are altogether twenty elective county 
officials. The number of elective party officials has been increased un- 
der the direct primary system; at present voters elect — besides all 
county, municipal, state and congressional officials — all party commit- 
teemen for city, county and state committees and all delegates to the 
national conventions. Nominations for office are made by petition, the 
convention system having been abolished everywhere in the state, ex- 
cept on occasions when a state platform is to be framed by the parties. 
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of the board will decide any disputed ballot. Those who 
claim inaccuracy or fraud in the count may make appli- 
cation to the justice of the supreme court, who may di- 
rect the county board in conducting a recount of the 
votes cast. In instances of fraudulent counting of the 
vote the grand jury may also investigate, conduct a re- 
count, and return indictments against any election offi- 
cials; such a course happened in 1913 after certain dis- 
closures of fraud at the primary election in Hoboken. It 
has been proposed as a result of the possibility of fraud- 
ulent counting of primary election ballots, to vest the ap- 
pointment of a special commissioner in the justice of the 
supreme court who shall conduct a recount and ^^audif 
of the ballots after such election.^* In this way the busi- 
ness of checking ap the count of the local election officers 
would be brought directly under the supervision of the 
judiciary; it is contended that this fact would have a 
deterring effect on local election officers who would other- 
wise be amenable to their party leader in certifying 
election returns fraudulently. 

While, as stated above, the county board of elections 
may appoint the local boards of registry and election, 
the act of 1911 provides that election officers must pass a 
civil service examination.®^ Therefore in certifying the 
names for local boards, the county board must appoint 
officers whose names appear on the eligible list from ex- 
aminations by the civil service commission. As this is a 
new experiment in election law it is of interest to observe 
how the principle works out in practice. The process is 
set forth in the law; the chairman of each county com- 
mittee of the two largest political parties transmits to 
the civil service commission a list of men of * * good moral 
character" whom he recommends for appointment.*^ 
The civil service commission then announces when the 



* See Citizens Bulletin, March, 1914. Such a bill was introduced by 
the Citizens Federation in the legislature of 1914, but failed to pass. 

"^New Jersey is the only state which requires election officers to pass 
a civil service examination. 

*^ Names may also be submitted on petition of the voters of any 
election district. 
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examination will be given for election officers. The 
character of the examinations is set forth in general 
terms in the act. Candidates are required to have good 
color sight, good eye sight, to be able to read readily, to 
add and substract correctly, to write legibly, and to 
possess a reasonable knowledge of the duties prescribed 
by the election law.*^ As to the results of the examina- 
tion method the civil service commission makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Bxperience has demonstrated that the position of election officers 
does not at present offer sufficient attractions to in'vlte application in 
large numbers from the highest order of candidates. Reports come 
to the Commission from many sources that the County Chairmen are 
unable to secure enough candidates willing to take the examination 
to cover every district. While the examination given by the commis^ 
sion has, in its opinion, and in the opinion of others well acquainted 
with the requirements of the positions to be filled, been sufficiently; 
severe to test properly the candidates under existing conditions, ex- 
aminations might be made more rigid in character, were the fear not 
present that if this were done, the number applying would be dimin- 
ished to a point which would cause great- embarrassment."88 

BOARD OP TAXATION 

Centralization tendencies in tax administration in New 
Jersey have taken the form of a local board of taxation 
for every county in the state. These are known as the 
Connty Boards of Taxation; they are appointed by the 
governor with advice and consent of the senate.** While 
the assessment of property for purposes of taxation is 
conducted by local assessors in the several municipalities 
of the county, the county board is given authority to 
supervise all assessments and to act as a board of appeal. 
The county board is directed to secure equal taxation 

throughout the county. The members of the county 

board are required personally to view and inspect so far 



*> Under the operation of this law it has been necessary to fiU vacan- 
cies in the local boards in many districts because of the lack of any 
qualified candidates appearing on the civil service lists. In such cases 
provision is made that local officers may be certified to perform the 
duties of election officers by the judge of the court of common pleas.. 

"* Report of the Civil Service Commission 1914, p. 18. 

MLaws 1906, Ch. 120. 
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as piossib!^ ike asdc^dsed property in the thirteen taxing 
districts of tttt^ cotitity, and to make revision and cor- 
rections ifi tftife adsesi^inents.^^ 

Since it w thef duty of the board to meet from time to 
tiibe to hear £(|)i|K)ate from the local assessments, it is nec- 
essary to make rttlcf^ and regulations respecting the con- 
duct of stici}i- app^als^ All such rules must conform to 
thofire of th^ B^ie Board of Equalization of Taxes and 
to such rules as may be provided by the legislature. 
Property owners may appeal to the county board of tax- 
ation either to= reduce an assessment, or to equalize same 
by raising, itn asddsi^meilt of similar property which may 
afjpeiiir t<J b^' tittdervalued.'* Hearings on appeals are 
gVHtited by the (kitmty board, and regular sittings of the 
body are held' in different parts of the county for the 
purpose. On this point the state commission on tax re- 
form has recommended the following: 

"The Cotiiitj^ 1*«k Bdttfd sHotild be required 'id set days for fieaiing 
aplleals fi'biti irfhiMHtf OWnerit of the vatlous taxing districts, ^oiiig 
as far as pfa<$tltilllk^* tiltd 4Bfach district, or at least to some convenient 
place adjacent thereto; and at such hearings, which the local asses- 
sor should be reauii^ t^ atteiid, the board should hear any com- 
plaint and dis^t^ose stunmarily of his grievance. This would not pre- 
clude anyone frotti presenting a statement of his grievance in advance, 
if he so desired, in oi*der that he might receive personal notice of the 

date when th4 Hic^rltig wduld be held. And it would satisfy persons 
whb now f^l lifthDb tliidy Ate denied a proper hearing."87 

^he couiliy board of taxation in Hudson County is 
composed of thi*e thembers. One member must be ap- 
pointed tfom the miiaority political party; members must 



^ There are AbcHIt f8 tdetll tax assessdrs in the seYeral municipalifies, 
■ome of wtioiki at« eleoted» others, appointed by the local groYerning 
boards. The control of the county board over these local assessors is 
limited. It hto IHWfrn Mfgrg^sted that the cdunty board of taxation be 
replaced by a single official to be known as the county assessor who 
wiU be app<Mtti!l^ hf the board of chosen freeholders. This plan was 
presented in the form of a bill before the 1915 legrislature and was de- 
feated. See report of th« special Tax Reform Commission, N. J., 191^. 

*"For an exa-int*'^ the West Shore Railroad appealed to the county 
board of taxation Hn 191& for an increase in the valuation of local prop- 
erty of individuttfa Hving in Weehawken which it claimed was under- 
valued. The ridlrestd acted on the theory that it would pay less taxed 
if the owners of ttke privsite property assessed at the lower rate were 
compelled to pay more taxes. 

''Report to the governor of the State Tax Commission of 1912, p. 45. 
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be citizens of the county in which they are appointed. 
They receive a salary of $3,500 a year which is paid by 
the state ; they may appoint a secretary to the board and 
other clerks, assistants, etc. The salaries of the latter 
are determined and paid by the board of freeholders; 
the expense of the county boards also is met by the board 
of freeholders. The county board of taxatix)n in Hudson 
Cotmty is an important branch of the county and state 
admiQiistration. Notwithstanding this fact it has fre* 
qnently been proposed to abolish county boards of tax- 
ation throughout the state on grounds of economy, since 
in many counties of the state the need for such a board 
is npt as urgent as in the large counties such as Hudson. 
Referring to the Hudson County board, the Jersey 
Journal has said : 

"Wb&t^rer the effect of the aholition of county tax hoards in otber 
Qomities might \}e„ the aholition of the hoard in Hudson would be, at 
leaft for a time, little short of calamitous. The large amount of 
ratahles in this county and the thousands of appeals annually from 
the valuations of local assessors keep the Hudson County hoard an^ 

its offloe force husy practically all the time There may he some 

gaod reason for abolishing county tax hoards throughout the State^ 
hmt m the Hudson County board is wiped out of existence the great 
amount of work it is doing will have to be done by some other agency 
that may not do it so economically or so well." — ^Feb. 16, 1915. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE STATE— COUNTY ADMINISTRATION 

Among those functions of government which have 
been taken over by the State, but which yet remain in- 
terwoven in the county machinery, none is so important 
as the work of the State Board of Children's Guardians. 
This board has charge of between six and seven hundred 
dependent children from Hudson County.^ These have 
been placed either in private homes where they are given 
free care without expense to the county, or in boarding 
homes where the annual cost to the county for each child 
is about one hundred dollars. Thus the counties are re- 
lieved from adopting the two alternatives, first, of pro- 
viding an orphans home for children, and second, from 
sending dependent children to the county almshouse for 
adults, there to be reared amid conditions which would 
handicap them for life. Under the efficient direction of 
the state board of children's guardians, the work of car- 
ing for the county's wards has been raised to a high 
standard. 

Although Hudson County now possesses the most 
modem and complete alms house in the state, it required 
a notorious exposure of deplorable administrative con- 
ditions at the old alms house to prompt the legislature 
of 1899 in creating a state board for the care of depen- 
dent children.^ The startling accounts of existing con- 
ditions as published by the press, assisted in bringing 
the need for state control to the attention of the public. 

In speaking of the work of Mrs. Emily E. Williamson 
and Mr. Hugh Fox, both of the State Charities Aid Asso- 



^ In 1914 nearly three hundred chlidren from Hudson County had been 
placed in free homes. The report of the board for 1914 states that In 
all 1187 children from the state at largre are under its care. The cost 
per child to the counties is |54.27, and to the state |13.27 makingr a total 
cost per capita of $67.64. 

*For a popular account of the events leading to the enactment of the 
act of 1899, see Sackett's Modern Battles of Trenton, 11. Ch. 10. 
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elation, and of their influence in directing the reform, 
Mr. Sackett has said: 

"They proposed the creation of a State Board of Children's Guard- 
ians with authority to provide wholesome homes for the little de- 
pendents of the public. Their suggestions roused the opposition of 
some private organizations engaged in child traffic under the guise of 
child rescue. The sale of parentless youngsters for adoption was mak- 
ing them rich. And, besides, some county officers who were finding 
profit in feeding their local paupers were reluctant to lose it."8 

The act of 1899 gives the state board authority to ex- 
ercise a '^ general supervision over all the indigent, help- 
less, dependent, abandoned, friendless and poor children 
constituting public charges/'* The board is composed 
of seven members, two of whom may be women; these 
members are appointed by the governor and serve with- 
out salary.*^ All expenses of the state board, excepting 
office, administrative and salary expense, are paid by the 
counties. The board of freeholders must provide for the 
** support, care, education and maintenance of any child 
or children adjudged to be a public charge and who 
shall become wards of the state board/* 

The system of committing children to the care of the 
state board remains in the hands of the poor officers of 
the several municipalities. Children are first committed 
to the county alms house ; then the board of guardians is 
notified of their commitment. They receive proper med- 
ical attention, are fitted with clothing; and, when provi- 
sion has been made by the state board for finding them 
homes, they are placed by the agents of the board. The 
law provides tliat the child must be placed in a home of 
the same religious faith to which its parents belong or 
belonged. That is to say. Catholic children are placed in 
Catholic homes, and the Protestants in Protestant homes. 



'Ibid. p. 90. The present directingr officer of the State Board of Child- 
ren's Guardians is Mrs. Caroline Alexander Wittpenn, who has done a 
vast amount of work in connection with the administration of county 
and state charitable and correctional activities. 

«Law8 1899, Ch. 166. 

'The appropriation by the state for the Board of Children's Guardians 
in 1914 was $8,000. The appropriation for the same board in Hudsoa 
County was $46420.00 in 1913-1914. 
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Agents of the board visit and report from time to time the 
conditions of the wards thus placed; it is the business 
of the state board to look after all children committed to 
its charge. 

THE STATE BOARD AND THE WIDOW'S PENSION ACT 

The administrative work of the state board of child- 
ren *s guardians has been greatly extended under the pro- 
visions of an act to improve home life for dependent 
children. This law is commonly known as the Widow's 
Pension Act.® It is perhaps the most advanced step in 
social reform legislation that the legislature of New Jer- 
sey has yet enacted. While the granting of pensions to 
mothers is performed by the judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas, the administrative features of the act fall en- 
tirely on the board of children's guardians. 

Under the provisions of this act any widow who is the 
mother of one or several children and who is unable to 
support them, may file a petition for aid with the state 
board of children's guardians. This board must investi- 
gate each case in order to determine the reliability of the 
data presented with the application. The results of their 
investigation must then be laid before a judge of the 
court of common pleas in the county where the applicant 
resides; with such information before him the judge may 
grant the pension. 

Certain difficulties have developed from the practical 
application of this act. For example, the granting of a 
pension to a widow applying for assistance may be so 
prolonged due to the necessary administrative tasks of 
investigation, that the family may have to be sent to the 
alms house for immediate relief. As a remedy for this 
possible condition, Mr. H. L. Barck, overseer of the poor 
in Hoboken, advises the transfer of the power of granting 
pensions from the court of common pleas to the overseers 
of the poor. He says : * ' While the system theoretically 
may be all right, its practical workings have develoi)e3 
short comings which have tended to defeat the very pnr- 



*Laws 1913, Ch. 281; amended 1915. 
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pose for which it was intended. This purpose is to afilprd 
relief when relief is really needed. Some applicants have 
had to wait fifteen months before their petitions have 
reached the court for final disposition. ' '^ 

Further administrative responsibilities have de- 
veloped in the operation of the law. Mrs. fl. O. Witt- 
penn, president of the state board of <5bildren's guardians, 
tiius explains: '* After the most rigid investigation of 
the applicant has been made by this board and presented 
to the judge, and after he has granted the petition, the 
difficult, long and tedious task of raising the standard 
in the home is ours. It is not sufficient to give to the 
mother the sum specified by the <30urt, for we must not 
forget that the father's death and the consocjuent loss of 
his support is not the only, and in many cases the chief 
cause of the dependency. The mother's ill health — 
caused many times by overwork, ignorance in the matter 
of home making and the expenditure of money, shift- 
lessness, and the lack of a proper standard, are all con-- 
tributory factors."® Thus it will be seen that the state 
board has set a high standard ft^r the efficient per- 
formance of the duties devolving upon it. Much ire- 
sponsibility rests upon the state board for the successful 
operation of the widow's pension law as it now stands.* 
Hudson County appropriated $20,000 in 1913-1914 and 
$35,000 in 1914-1915 for the payment of pensions to 
widows.*^ 

STATE CIVIL SERVICE COMl^ISSION 

Another state board which has become intimately con- 
nected with local administration in the county offices, 
•boards and commissions, institutions and departments, is 
the State Civil Service Commission. New Jersey adopted 
its present civil service law in 1908; this act went into 



* From a discussion of the question by Mr. Barck at the annual meet- 
ing: of the New Jersey State Association of Overseers of the Poor, 1914. 

* Annual report 1914, State Board of Chi|ctren'8> -Guardians. 

*It must not be overlooked that the law sives the Judg:e the right of 
revoking: any pension g:ranted by him. In such event the widow's 
children become wards of the state bpard ,of children's gruiardians. 

^The actual payment, however, in 1918-1914 c|id not ejcceed |9,000. 
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effect in respect to the state service at once. The provision 
was made in the act, also, that municipalities and coun- 
ties might adopt the act by popular referendum. Since 
1908 the three largest counties in the state have adopted 
the civil service act; Hudson County having adopted it 
by a vote of 36,198 as against a negative of 17,457 votes. 
The administration of the civil service law is in the 
charge of a state commission. This commission is com- 
posed of four commissioners who are appointed by the 
governor with the advice and consent of the senate. They 
serve for a term of four years and receive a salary of 
$2,000 a year.^^ The commission appoints a chief ex- 
aminer and secretary, also such clerical assistants as may 
be necessary; the salary of the chief examiner and sec- 
retary is $3,000 a year.^* 

The state civil service commission may make all rules 
and regulations for carrying into effect the provisions 
of the civil service law. It is required to keep records of 
all examinations, applications for appointments and of 
causes for removals. It exercises the right to investigate 
matters pertaining to the enforcement of the civil service 
act and of all rules and regulations of the commission. 
To this end the commission has power to summon wit- 
nesses and compej their attendance. Section 10 of the 
act provides that: 

''It shaU be the dut7 of all the officers of this state or of any munici- 
paUty thereof that may adopt the provisions of this act, to conform to. 
comply with, and to aid in all proper ways in carrying into effect the 
provisions of this act, and the rules and regulations prescribed there- 
under and any modification thereof. No officer or officers having the 
power of appointment or employment to the civil service of this 
state, or to that of any municipality thereof shall... .select or ap- 
point any person for appointment, employment, promotion or i^ia- 



^The president receiyes an additional $600 a year. 
«*Iiaw8 1908, Ch. 16(. 
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statement, except in accordance with the pro'visions of this act and 
the rules and regulations prescribed thereunder." is 

Thus the county is brought directly under the control 
of the state civil service commission in regard to the ap- 
pointment and removal of office holders. All public 
officers are divided into the classified and unclassified 
service. The unclassified county service includes all 
officers elected by popular vote, officers appointed by gov- 
ernor, all ** heads of departments, ' ' and the members of 
commissions and boards.^* The classified county service 
includes the four groups, designated, respectively, ex- 
empt, competitive, non-competitive, and the labor class. 
Under the exempt class is included the deputy or first 
assistant of the principal officer, the legal assistants to 
the law department, the secretary or clerk of each de- 
partment, board or commission, one private secretary or 
clerk of each judge or each principal executive officer; 
and all physicians.^® Under the provision of the act re- 
lating to this class the operation of the law is fairly 
clear; less controversy arises in regard to what positions 
belong under the exempt class than arises in connection 
with the competitive groups. 

Under the competitive class is included all positions, 
the appointment of which must be made from an eligible 
list of candidates who have passed civil service examina- 
tion. Questions frequently arise regarding appointments 
in this class, and it must rest with the commission to de- 
termine when a proposed appointment is a competitive 
one. An appointment in the competitive class can be 

made only after a competitive examination has been held 



^Laws 1908, Ch. 156, Sec 10. Chapter 189 of the laws of 1912 grives 
power to the civil service commission to institute actions at law or 
equity to enforce the provisions of the law and the rules and regrula- 
tions adopted by the commission. One of the most effective provisions 
of the civil service law is that which ffives to the commission the right 
to certify pay rolls of the county. In this way the commission is able 
to prevent the padding of the county pay rolls by refusing to certify 
to the addition of any person or persons whose salaries have not been 
certified to by the commission. 

'^Ibid. Section 2. The civil service law is followed closely in the 
above, but only in so far as it applies to the county government. 

«Law8 1912, Ch. 332, Sec. 13. 
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which is open to all applicants. ^^ The law defines ibe 
competitive class to include * * all positions for which it is 
practicable to determine the merit and fitness of ap- 
plicants by competitive examination; also all positions 
in each and every branch of the classified service, ex- 
cept such as are in the exempt class, the non-comi)etitive 
class or the labor class/ '^^ In short the qualifications nec- 
essary for any one position falling under the competitive 
class must be appropriate to the position. 

The non-competitive class includes *'such positions as 
are not in the exempt class or the labor class and which 
it is impracticable to include in the competitive class. 
Appointments for positions in the non-competitive class 
shall be made after such non-competitive examination as 
shall be prescribed by the rules of the civil service com- 
mission.**^® 

For the proper administration of the civil service law 
it has been necessaiy to establish several branch offices 
in different parts of the state. ^* The establishment of 
these was made necessary by the growing need for a 
closer supervision over the various localities. ^ ' Through 

these local offices,** the commission explains, *'a consid- 
erable portion of the work of arranging for places for 
holding examinations and other matters of detail have 
been handled, as well as investigations into the character 
of the work performed by the employees in the various 



^For example, the civil service commission after holding: a hearlng^ 
in 1916 decided that the position of superintendent of bridgres created 
by the board of freeholders and filled by a political appointee of the 
board, was a competitive position requiring: an examination by the 
commission. The board of freeholders contended that the position was 
an executive one and not subject to the rules relative to the com- 
petitive class. Their contention was denied by the commission. 

^'Laws 1911, Ch. 24, Sec. 1. 9uch positions in the competitive class 
may, however, be filled from promotions, reinstatements or by transfer. 

^A non-competitive board of examiners for the Hudson County Court 

House is appointed by the Civil Service Commission, and is oompoved 

*of three freeholders. Minutes 1913, p. 71. At the county institutions 

the non-competitive class includes nurses, attendants, waitresses, 

cooks, etc. 

^ That for Jersey City and Hudson County is located at the city hall 
in Jersey City, where a complete list of the county and city employe^ 
may be found. 
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departments and institutions of local government for the 
purpose of classification and examination. ^ '^^ 

There is need at the present for an extension 6i the 
work of * investigation into the character'^ of the official 
duties of county employees. The civil service commission 
has as yet been able to make classifications only in a very 
general way; its investigations have been limited to a 
large degree, and as a result there are many positions in 
the county which a minute investigation by the commis- 
sion would prove to be unnecessary. A more detailed in- 
vestigation would show also that certain salaries paid 
are out of proportion to the work performed. Such con- 
ditions are violative of the fundamental principle of 
civil service, and they constitute defects in the govern- 
ment which the civil service law is intended to eradicate. 
One remedy for the conditions obtaining may be found 
in a systematic standardization of salaries and services. 
This should be done in order that character of work and 
!not political preferment, will determine the salaries to 
be paid. A standardization of salaries and of services ipi 
the county would involve much investigative work and 
comparison of data. The cost of similar services in other 
counties and municipalities must be obtained for com- 
parison; for in this way facts may be presented which 
cannot he disputed. 

To illustrate, let us say: Hudson County pays out 
more in salaries for its register's office than ;does 
Essex County. Hudson County's register has less 
business to care for than the register in Essex County. 
The salaries in Hudson County are greater and the 
work performed is less. To substantiate: In 1913 
the total number of deeds, mortgages, chattel mortgages, 
assignments and releases recorded in Hudson Oonnty 
was 23,772 as against 35,702 in Essex County. Hudson 
County pays $75,000 a year for salaries in the regi^r's 
office; Essex County pays only $40,000. It thus appears 
that the cost of recording a deed or mortgage, etc., in 
Hudson averages $3.11 while the cost for the same work 



Report of the State Civil Service Commission 1914, p. 7. 
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in Essex is only $1.99. It is not necessary to go beyond 
such facts as these to show that there is needless expense 
in the register's office in Hudson County. This is the 
kind of comparisons and facts that a proper investigation 
of any office by the civil service authorities should bring 
out.*^ 

Mindful of the opportunity of developing this side of 
the administration of the civil service law, the commis- 
sion has recently urged the matter of personal efficiency 
records for the public employees. The following state- 
ment is contained in the report of the commission to the 
governor: 

"Early in the history of the Commission a plan for recording the 
efficiency of employees by means of monthly ratings made by de- 
partmental heads was adopted. Heads of departments have many of 
them proven lax in making reports, and there is reason to believe have 
not treated the preparation of the same with proper seriousness. Tet 
the matter is one of vital concern to the State or municipality, and to 
the worthy employes. The zealous and efficient should be recognized 
in order that there may be a continual spur to the best work, and 
tardiness, slothfulness and inefficiency penalized. On departmental 
records must necessarily largely depend the rating of candidates for 
promotion and if these are incomplete or inaccurate, promotion can- 
not be fairly made. In certain Western States, it is the duty of the 
Civil Service Commission which receives a special appropriation 
therefor, by a thorough inspection of the work of each department to 
determine the efficiency rating of each employee. The methods em- 
ployed are elaborate and expensive, costing in Cook County, 111., alone 
$40,000 per annum and would seem, too, to largely encroach upon the 
supervisory power and right of the department head. The commis- 
sion has now under consideration the adoption of the plan used by 
the New York City Commission, which provides for an efficiency com- 
mittee of three superior employees in each department nominated 
by the head of the department of the Civil Service Commission for 
ratification, which committee receives reports from the department 
head and prepares the efficiency schedules which at stated periods 
are inspected by the Civil Service Commission. The plan seems suffi- 
ciently definite for present purposes at least and would not add greatly 



" These facts are based upon the statements of the deputy register of 
deeds for each of the counties of Hudson and Essex. The explanation 
of the variance, of salary expense in the two counties is to be found 
in the fact that Essex County employs female typists who are allowed 
one-third of the fees. This arrangrement is business-like and the cost 
to the taxpayers is reduced accordingly. 
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to the present expense of administering the Civil Serrioe in this 
State."22 

With the extension in this way of the administrative 
work of the civil service commission, it may be consid- 
ered doubtful whether the state commission will ade- 
quately meet the individual requirements for the larger 
municipalities and counties of the state. The possibility 
is that a separate board may have to be created for the 
counties of the first class. Such a board would be able 
to concentrate its supervisory work to this particular 
county alone; there is need for a combined bureau of 
civil service and bureau of efficiency for Hudson County 

alone. Such a bureau would answer the same purpose 

as that recently created for the county of Los Angeles, 

provision for which was made in the recent county 

charter, and which is described in the following article 

from the Citizens Bulletin, September, 1914: 



«i 



'In the new charter of Los Angeles County, California, provision is 
made for a county bureau of efficiency. The county civil service com- 
mission is given the power to provide 'for the establishment of a 
bureau of efficiency, consisting of the Commission, the Secretary there- 
of and the Auditor, for the purpose of determining the duties of each 
position in the classified service, fixing standards of efficiency, in- 
vestigating the methods of operation of the various departments, and 
recommending to the Board of Supervisors and department heads 
measures for increasing individual, group and departmental efficiency, 
and providing for uniformity of competition and simplicity of opera- 
tion. The commission shall ascertain and record the comparative 
efficiency of employees of the classified service and shall have power, 
after hearing, to dismiss from the service those who fall below the 
standard of efficiency established.' The county auditor, in explainini^ 
what the bureau has done, states that on account of the large amount 
of work imposed upon the civil service commission in connection with 
the establishment of their department, the efficiency work has not 
been fully or carefully considered or thoroughly followed out He 
says: 'The work which we have done so far is merely the examining 
of those departments which have been referred to us by the super- 
visors for action and making recommendations as to the number of 
employees needed and the salaries which should be paid.'" 



Report of Civil Service Commission, 1914, p. 17. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OP SCHOOLS 

The county superintendent of schools is an appointee 
of the commissioner of education of the State of New 
Jersey—the state board of education approving such ap« 
pointment. The county superintendent holds office for a 
term of three years from the date of his appointment and 
xmiStl his successor has been appointed.*' He may be re- 
moved from office for cause by the state board of educa* 
tion. He receives a salary of $3,000 a year which is paid 
by the state. The law provides that ' * each county super- 
intendent shall give particular attention to actual 

and personal supervision of schools and shall devote his 
entire time to the duties of his office. No person shall be 
appointed as county superintendent of schools unless h^ 
shall hold the highest teacher's certificate issued in this 
state and shall have been a resident of the county for 
which he is appointed for at least three years immediate- 
ly preceding his appointment.** 

The county superintendent in Hudson Coimty does 
not exercise any power of ' ' control ' ' over the educational 
policy of the several school districts within the county.** 
Each municipality in the county has its own independent 
public school system, and there are no rural schools 
owing to the urban character of the county. With regard 
to matters affecting educational policy, the county super- 
intendent may advise and cooperate mutually with the 
directing officers of the several local school systems in 
the cpimty. 

The county superintendent of schools acts chiefly as 
distributor of the state school moneys among the several 
municipalities in the county. The law provides that on 
or before the fifteenth day of March in each year the re- 
spective local school boards must each certify to the 
county superintendent the total number of teachers em- 



»tAW» 1912, Ch. S«7. 

"Ibid. 

*In Hudson County the work of the county superintendent is gen- 
eraUy office work. Visitation of schools, certification of teachers, con- 
ductinfiT of teachers institutes are not necessary to any largre extent 
owing- to the advanced development of the city school systems. 
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ployed and the number of pupils attending in their par- 
ticular school districts.** On this basis he is directed by- 
law to apportion the school funds received from the 
state; he must allow so much to each school district in 
proportion to the number of school principals, teachers 
and in proportion to other standards of efficiency.*'' 



*I4IW8 1912» Gh. 141. 

** Funds may be withheld from a municipality which has failed to 
pay Itii state school tax. While the office is more like a branch of the 
stKttf department of education than it is a county office^ the county 
supeHntendent is the chief school officer in the county. His office comes 
into Intimate contact with the financial system of the county in respect 
to ih« handling of school moneys. 
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CHAPTER Vm 



THE COUNTY JUDICIARY 



To describe the organization of the judiciary in Hud- 
son County it is necessary to keep in mind the higher 
courts of the state judiciary and their relation one to the 
other. These courts are named in the order of their im- 
portance in that section of the state constitution which 
provides that the '* judicial power shall be vested in a 

court of errors and appeals in the last resort a court 

of chancery; a prerogative court; a supreme court; cir- 
cuit courts; and such inferior courts as now exist'* or 
may hereafter be established.^ In this list of courts, only 
the last three need be considered in discussing the organ- 
ization of the judicial system as affecting Hudson 
County.* 

THE SUPREME COURT 

The highest judicial office as far as the county is con- 
cerned is the justice of the supreme court. This court is 
a state court of which Hudson County alone constitutes 
one circuit. One or more justices of the supreme court 
may hold circuit court in each county. One justice of the 
supreme court in practice is assigned to the Hudson 
County circuit. Members of the supreme court are ap- 
pointed for a term of seven years and receive a salary of 
$10,000 a year which is paid by the state. The justice of 
the supreme court who is assigned to Hudson County 
may preside over, and act concurrently with the judges 
of the several inferior courts in the county which are 
mentioned in this chapter. In practice, however, the 

* Const. Art. 6, Sec 1. 

•The court of errors and appeals consists of the chancellor, the 
justices of the supreme court and six judges. The court of chancery 
consists of the chancellor, the chancellor also is surrogate general of 
the prerogative court. 
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justice of the supreme court seldom sits in the lower 
courts. 

THE CIRCUIT COURT 

Since Hudson County on account of its size constitutes 
one circuit of the supreme court, the circuit court is held 
by two special circuit judges who are appointed by the 
governor for a term of seven years and who receive 
$9,000 a year. The constitution provides: 

"The circuit courts BhaU be held In every county of this state, by 
one or more of the justices of the supreme court, or a judge appointed 
for that purpose, and shall, in all cases within the county, except in 
those of a criminal nature, have common law jurisdiction, concurrent 
with the supreme court; and any final judgment of a circuit court may, 
be docketed in the supreme court, and shall operate as a judgment ob- 
tained in the supreme court from the time of puch docketing 

Final judgments in any circuit court may be brought by writ of error 
into the supreme court, or directly into the court of errors and 
appeals." (Const. Art. 6, Sec. 5., 1-3.) 

The legislature may vest in the circuit courts chancery 
powers so far as relates to the foreclosure of mortgages 
and sale of mortgaged premises.* A writ of error on ap- 
peal may be taken from the circuit court to the supreme 
court or directly into the court of errors and appeals. 

COURT OP COMMON PLEAS 

The court of common pleas is a court for the trial of 
civil actions, irrespective of the amount in controversy. 
It is, strictly speaking, a county court; it was in ex- 
istence in Hudson County when the constiti^tion of 1844 
was adopted. By the language of the constitution it is 
referred to as an ** inferior^* court. The first section of 
the judicial article provides that the judicial power shall 
be vested in the several courts which have been men- 
tioned above. A certain latitude, however, in changing 
the organization of the inferior courts is given to the 
legislature by the constitutional provision that the judi- 
cial power shall also be vested in * * such inferior courts as 
now exist; and as may hereafter be ordained and estab- 
lished by law; which inferior courts the legislature may 
alter or abolish, as the public good shall reqtiire." From 



* Const. Art 4» Sec 7. 
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this provision it has sometimes been argued that the leg- 
islature may even abolish the court of common pleas. As 
a matter of fact, however, the court of common pleas is 
one of the most important parts of the county judicial 
system and it would be difficult to arouse any great 
weight of public opinion in favor of its abolition. 

There are two judges of the court of common pleas for 
Hudson County. They are appointed by the governor 
for a term of five years, and receive a salary of $7,500 a 
year which is paid by the county. The official title of the 
judges is that of President Judges of Court of Common 
Pleas. Besides constituting a court for civil actions the 
judges of the court of common pleas individually per- 
form a great amount of administrative work in connec- 
tion with the commitment of persons to the county and 
state charitable agencies, and in connection with other 
administrative matters which have been assigned to 
them by the legislature. 

CRIMINAL COURTS 

The criminal courts in the county are the court of 
quarter sessions, the court of general sessions, and the 
court of oyer and terminer. The justice of the supreme 
court for the Hudson County circuit may preside in each 
of these courts. In practice, however, he seldom partici- 
pates in the trial of causes brought before them. The 
actual business of these courts is carried on under the 
judges of the court of common pleas. These judges may 
hold quarter sessions, general sessions or oyer and term- 
iner court. In the first, trial is by jury; in the latter two, 
the jury right may be waived and cases tried by the 
judge. As a rule the grand jury indictments are handed 
down in the court of quarter sessions. 

ORPHANS COURT AND SURROGATE 

The justice of the supreme court and the judges of the 
court of common pleas comprise the orphans court. In 
practice this court is held by the judge of the court of 
common pleas.* The orphans court has jurisdiction over 



«Laws 1898, p. 716. 
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matters respecting the existence of wills, the fairness of 
inventories, the right of administration and guardian- 
ship, and the allowance of the accounts of executors, ad- 
ministrators, guardians or trustees, etc. The clerk of the 
orphans court is the surrogate. 

New Jersey, like New York, has a separate office for 
the transaction of probate matters; this office is known 
as the county surrogate. In Hudson County the surro- 
gate is elected for a term of five years, and his salary is 
$7,500 a year. The office of surrogate is primarily a 
judicial office and it is difficult to see why the idea of an 
appointive judiciary was not applied to it as to the other 
judicial offices. The county surrogate should be made 
appointive by the governor with the advice and consent 
of the senate. The surrogate's duties are technical; he 
is not what we may call a policy determining official. His 
functions are largely ministerial. The elective system is 
not the most approved method of choosing such public 
servants..^ The total salary expense of the surrogate's 
office to the county is about $32,000 a year, which is ex- 
clusive of the cost of retranscribing records. The surro- 
gate may appoint a deputy and such clerical assistants 
as may be necessary for the management of the office. 
These must be approved and their salary determined by 
the board of freeholders.^ 

JUVENILE COURT 

The juvenile court in Hudson County exercises juris- 
diction over all cases involving youthful delinquents. The 
judge of the juvenile court is appointed by the governor 
with the advice and consent of the senate. He receives 



'Formerly this office was on the "fee basis," that is, the surrograte 
was not paid a salary but was allowed to retain all fees. 

*The work of recordingr calls for a l&rge force. Altogether sixteen 
record books "current libers," are kept in progrress, as follows: Wills, 
proofs, etc., applications for administration letters, administration let- 
ters, administration bonds, inventories, guardians' letters, executors' 
and administrators' accounts, sruardians' and trustees' accounts and In* 
ventories, assignments for benefit of creditors, miscellaneous bonds, 
miscellaneous records, orphans' court records, testamentary guardians* 
letters, orders limiting creditors, decrees barring creditors, releases and 
refunding bonds. The total receipts from these sources in 1918-14 was 
about 180,000. 
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a salary of $5,000 a year, which is paid by the comity. A 
* * delinquent child * * under the terms of the act of 1912, is 
one ''nnder sixteen years of age who violates any penal 
law or municipal ordinance, or who commits any act or 
offense for which he could be prosecuted in a method par- 
taking of the nature of a criminal action or proceeding 
(except the crime of murder and manslaughter) or who 
is a disorderly person or habitual vagrant, or incorrigible 
or immoral. ^ ' The delinquent child is brought into court 
and a hearing is given. Witnesses are examined, and the 
judge gives his finding. The judge may order the re- 
lease of the child or commit him to an institution. Hud- 
son Coimty has no house of detention, consequently 
youthful delinquents are sent to the county jail pending 
their final disposal by the court.^ 

COUNTY CLERK 

In New Jersey the terms, county clerk, and clerk of the 
courts, are synonymous; the county clerk is clerk of all 
the county courts, with the exception of the orphans 
court. He is elected for a term of five years and receives 
a salary of $7,500 a year. There are no special reasons 
why the coimty clerk should be an elective official as at 
present. On the contrary there are certain arguments 
from actual experience why the office should be made ap- 
pointive by the justice of the supreme court. As in the 
case of the surrogate, the county clerk performs technical 
and ministerial duties. The work of the office is highly 
important and is such as to call for an official who knows 
the business of his office. Barely has the elective system 
given the county a clerk who is interested primarily in 
improving the administration of his office rather than in 
making it serve for political purposes. The efficiency of 
the clerk *8 office is due in large measure to the deputy.* 
The county clerk appoints his deputy and other assist- 
ants, such appointments being subject to the approval of 
the board of freeholders who also fix the salaries of each. 



^ Supra, Chapter 4. County Jail. 

'The county clerk employs thirty-five clerks at an annual expense to 
the county of |50,000. The income of the ofllce is about |40,000 a year. 
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The county clerk is responsible for the filing, entering 
and enrolling proceedings of the several courts. Certifi- 
cates of incorporations, naturalization papers, building 
contracts and various other miscellaneous documents 
are issued and made matters of record by the county 
elerk. • He is required, furthermore, to act in certifying 
the final election returns to the secretary of state ; he also 
acts as distributor of all printed election matter receiv- 
able from the secretary of state. 

REGISTER OF DEEDS 

Closely associated with the oifices of county clerk and 
surrogate is the oflSce of register of deeds and mortgages. 
The county register is elected for a term of five years, and 
receives a salary of $7,500 a year. It is the duty of the 
register to keep record of deeds, mortgages, assignments, 
releases, and, in general, all records pertaining to real 
estate transfers. The law requires that instruments shall 
take effect from the day and hour of filing in the reg- 
ister's office; this is because a conflict of instruments 
may arise which would confuse the title to any piece of 
property. Thus in the preservation of property rights, 
the office of register is most important.^^ The work of 
recording, calls for extreme care and accuracy on the 



*The several records (with their indices) kept in the office in addition 
to the above mentioned are: Judgrments of the circuit court and court 
of common pleas; judgments docketed in the court of common pleas 
from district courts and courts for the trial of small causes; attach- 
ments issued out of the circuit court; mechanic liens; recogrnizances 
entered into before the county criminal courts — and also Aled by the 
committing: magristrates; bonds griven to sheriffs as in replevin cases, 
etc., all of which are grenerally liens until outlawed or cancelled upon 
the real estate of defendants, etc., and must be carefully searched pend- 
ing the transfer of real estate; other records entered in the progrress 
of suits and proceedinirs are executions, receipts for payment of trfins- 
fer inheritance tax, condemnation proceedingrs, etc. 

The indices in this office of records affecting: real estate are not ex- 
celled in any office in the state, and the work of the title searcher is 
made an easy task. 

*Says Pairlie: "The office of recorder is clearly an important one. 
The protection of property rigrhts is in a largre measure dependent on 
the accuracy and honesty of the records, but the duties can hardly be 
considered political or such as to make necessary the present system of 
popular election to the position. Indeed, the elective method by pro- 
motittgr frequent changres in the personnel, prevents the development 
of the most efficient expert service.*' Local Government, p. 130. 
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part of clerks and employees of the register's oflSce.** 
The register appoints a deputy and such assistants as are 
necessary; these appointments are confirmed by the 
board of freeholders, and the salaries fixed by that board 
also. The total salary expense of this office to the county 
is about $75,000 a year, and the receipts about $50,000. 
The register, like the clerk, should be appointed by the 
justice of the supreme court. Under the present elective 
system the position of register has become merely a prize 
for political workers. 

THE SHERIFF 

Although the sheriff in Hudson County has become lit- 
tle more than the ministerial officer of the county courts, 
the office itself retains to a large extent its historical po- 
sition of leadership due to its important political 



^Indexinsr of land records in this office is the most responsible work 
done in the court house. Two index systems prevail, side by side, viz: 
the Iiusk Analytical Index and a Block System, tog^ether constituting^ 
in theory a perfect system. From many errors made in it, the searcher, 
however, re^rards the Block System as unsafe for title or responsible 
work, and adds very materially to his labors by also searchingr the Lusk 
System. Lack of efficiency in running: the Block System deprives Hud- 
son County of the full value of the very best index to its land records 
since 1889. A verification of the past work of the Block System would 
correct the inaccuracies provided skilled experts did the verifying. This 
Block System excels that in force in New York City in that short de- 
scriptions of property affected are entered in the index. The maps of 
Hudson County since 1889 are all indexed on the Block System and are 
well kept by competent clerks. This system of map indexing has been 
lately copied and introduced in New York City. 

The primitive method of copying instruments into record books pre- 
vails (although typewriting is employed) depending upon the accuracy 
of the individual clerk, whose attention is seldom riveted on his work. 
New methods are being tried elsewhere and may yet give better re- 
sults, the photographic method being best, but needing perfecting as a 
process. Printing by a responsible contractor is yet too expensive but 
can be made less so by having Title Companies and others subscribe for 
copies of the records and thereby reduce the cost; until, therefore, some 
of these methods take the place of the present, or until registration of 
titles (Torrens system) is generally adopted, in which instruments are 
only filed and not recorded at length, the real estate owners must 
struggle with the archaic and suffer from errors of mental and other 
lapses of the entering and copying clerks. 

The Hudson County records meet with criticism in this respect, as 
exampled by the lecent action of Building and Loan Association officers 
complaining of errors in the records — ^while every real estate lawyer 
can give instances of trouble and cost caused to clients by the clerical 
shortcomings of the county employees in this office. 
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aspects.^^ As a ministerial officer the duties of the 
sheriff consist chiefly in carrying out the orders of the 
courts. For the serving of court papers the sheriff re- 
ceives various fees which are reported by him to the 
county collector under the heads of courts, executing 
chancery writs, executing chancery executions, executing 
law writs, executing miscellaneous writs, fines and costs, 
drawing jurors, transportation of law executors. In its 
political aspects, on the other hand, the office of sheriff, 
presents attractive features on account of the opportuni- 
ties it affords to whoever aspires to be the political leader 
of the county.^' 

The sheriff in Hudson County is elected for a term of 
three years; he receives a salary of $10,000 a year. He 
may appoint an under-sheriff, and such other clerical as- 
sistants as may be necessary to the performance of his 
ministerial duties.^* All appointments and the amount 
of the respective salaries involved, are confirmed by the 
board of freeholders. The sheriff may also appoint all 
officers in connection with the management of the county 

JURY REFORM 

One of the chief sources of the sheriff ^s power is in his 
authority to select juries. Formerly this function was 
placed entirely in the sheriff ^s control, with the result, 
that it often opened the way to lawlessness among cer- 
tain classes who were of the same political party as the 
sheriff. Thus, in many instances the sheriff selected 
grand juries which were relied upon to protect the per- 
petrators of huge election frauds. The party ''bosses'' 



^In Hudson County the preservation of law and order is more di- 
rectly under the supervision of the police departments in the several 
contiguous municipalities, than it is under the active control of the 
sheriff. 

^The present incumbent (1915) resigrned his seat in Congrress to as- 
sume the sheriff's ofRce. 

^ In Hudson County the court appoints and maintains forty>three con- 
stables, or court attendants as they are now called, to carry out the 
orders of the courts and act grenerally as court attendants. These are 
directed by the sheriff. The annual expense of the constables is about 
$64,000. In the constable system lies the nucleus for a state 
constabulary. 

^ Supra, Ch. 4. 
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controlled the sheriff, the sheriff selected the grand 
juries, and the grand juries refused to indict.^® The sit- 
uation was aptly described by Governor Wilson thus: 
"A system of mixed politics and government whose prac- 
titioners have been bad men. They have been profes- 
sional practitioners which may be taken as accounting 
for their success. If the sheriff belonged to a gang, the 
grand jury was depended upon not to go too far. The 
prosectuor, if he belongs to a gang, will be * discreet. ' The 
judge may be complaisant. ' ' 

In May, 1913, the legislature passed two acts relating 
to jury reform, one of which, popularly called the 
Chancellor-Sheriff act, was subsequently adopted in 
Hudson County by popular referendum. Under the terms 
of this act the sheriff is still permitted, however, to par- 
ticipate in the selection of juries. ''The Chancellor- 
Sheriff act provides for the appointment in each county 
by the chancellor, of a citizen who shall be resident in 
that county, of an opposite political party from the 
sheriff, who with the sheriff shall be designated Commis- 
sioner of Jurors. Presumably, the powers of the commis- 
sioners are equal. But the fact that the commissioner 
appointed by the chancellor holds office for one year, and 
the sheriff for three years would in the ordinary course, 
increase the weight and dominance of the sheriff.*'^'' 
Thus, according to Judge Charles L. Carrick, ''The diffi- 
culty with our juries, both grand and petit, arises from 
their selection by partisan sheriffs, not with the idea of 
representing the intelligence and moral sense of the com- 
munity, but to accomplish political and private ends, and 

to keep certain classes of law breakers immune from the 

operation of the law. No remedy will be adequate which 

leaves the choice of jurors in the hands of the sheriff.'* 

Experience under the new act since 1913 shows a slight 

improvement in the persoimel of the juries in Hudson 



^ For a popular (^.ccp^iit of ttte efforts of Qoyernor Wilson to secure 
a jury reform act see Sackett; Modem Battles of TrentoUt Chapter 89. 

^^Froin an article by Hon. Charles Li. Carrick in the Citizens Bulle- 
tin. October. 191S. 
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County.^® The grand jury investigations from time to 
time have a wholesome effect on the county administra- 
tion. Administrative officers are kept on the alert in 
preventing their individual departments from coming to 
the attention of the grand jury investigators. 

THE PROSECUTOR OP THE PLEAS 

The prosecutor of the pleas, as he is called in New Jer- 
sey, is appointed by the governor with the advice and 
consent of the senate. He holds office for five years and 
receives a salary of $8,000 a year, which is paid by the 
county. He has the power to appoint two assistant pros- 
ecutors, the first assistant receives $6,000 a year and the 
second assistant $4,000 a year.^** The prosecutor of the 
pleas is charged with the prosecution of all persons ac- 
cused of crime under the laws of the state. In perform- 
ing his duties the prosecutor of the pleas in New Jersey 
acts as an assistant to the attorney general of the state. 
The law provides that there shall be * * appointed in each 
county some fit person prosecutor of the pleas in the ab- 
sence of the attorney general ; and further, to do and per- 
form such acts and things in behalf of the state in and 
about such prosecution as the attorney general might or 
ought to do if personally present. '^^^ The expenses of 
the prosecutor's office are paid by the county and are in- 
cluded in the judicial appropriation. 

THE CORONERS 

The constitution of New Jersey provides that coroners 
shall be chosen in the respective counties who ** shall be 
elected at the elections for members of the general 



'Iiaws 1913, Ch. 20. In his measure to the legrislature In January, 
1915. Governor Fielder recommended an amendment to the Chancellor- 
Sheriff jury act. statinsr. "it is the Intention of the act that no jury 
commissioner shall be of the same political party as the sheriff of his 
county, but Jury commissioners are appointed for one year, and there 
is no direct provision for vacatinsr the office upon the election of a 
sheriff belonsrinsr to the same party." 

^Iiaws 1908. p. 137. Sec. 1. The first assistant prosecutor is required 
by law to attend the sessions of the grand jury. The prosecutor's office 
employs numerous detectives. 

''Iiaws 1877. p. 56. Sec. 1. 
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assembly, and they shall hold their office for three 
years. ' ' There are three coroners in Hudson County, one 
of which is elected every year. Their compensation is 
paid by the county in the form of fees for actual services 
instead of on the fixed salary basis. The annual expense 
for coroner's services is about five thousand dollars. As 
stated above, the coroner's system has been modified to 
some extent in New Jersey, in that inquests may be 
held only upon the authorization of the county's 
expert medical examiner.^^ The functions of the coro- 
ners comprise the holding of inquests, empaneling of 
juries and summoning of witnesses, and the attending to 
all duties in securing a verdict in cases where death is 
attended with suspicious circumstances and has called 
for an inquest by the coroner. 

PROBATION OFFICE 

The probation officer is an officer of the courts who 
serves as a means of ascertaining whether offenders 
against the law may be placed on probation rather than 
be sentenced to the penal institutions. Authority was 
granted in 1906 to the judges of the court of quarter 
sessions to appoint a probation officer for the county.*^ 
The act also provided that assistant probation officers 
might be appointed by the chief probation officer, with 
the approval of the board of freeholders.^® The probation 
officer keeps a full record of the investigations made by 
his assistants into each case which has been committed 
to his care. When so required by the court, he must in- 
quire into the antecedents, character, and the offense of 
any such person convicted of crime. On the record of 
such investigation the court may order the release on 
probation of the person convicted. Section 1 of the act 
of 1907 provides : * * In case the record of any person con- 
victed of crime shall, in the judgment of the court in 
which the conviction is had, so justify, the court may, in- 
stead of imposing the penalty provided by law for such 



" Supra, Ch. 6. 

»Laws 1906. p. 166. 

* Women may be appointed as assistants to probation officer. 
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crime, order him to be released on probation under the 
care of the probation officer of the county for such time 
and upon such conditions as the court in its order may 
determine, which conditions may include a suspension of 
sentence, the payment of a fine or the costs of prosecu- 
tion or both,' '24 

The probation officer may arrost and recommit those 
probationers who may violate the terms of their parole. 
The more important duties of the Hudson County proba- 
tion officer comprise attendance at courts, keeping control 
over, and in touch with, the probationers placed under his 
charge. Since the establishment of the department the 
amount of work has gradually increased until about 1800 
probationers have come under the control of the proba- 
tion office.**^ This number requires the services of per- 
sons well qualified to deal with the various kinds of 
cases coming within the province of the probation office. 
The following news clipping will illustrate the qualities 
sought in selecting suitable persons for work of inspec- 
tion: **Miss methods in dealing with criminally. 

negligent parents and her fearlessness were evidenced in 
an incident which occurred early in her experience as a 
school nurse. She was assigned to look up a child living 

in Street in one of a row of two story brick hovels. 

She knocked at the door and was refused admittance to 
the house. Convinced from the reports she had received 
that the child was badly in need of succor, being half 
starved, sick and neglected, she went to the house next 
door, climbed to the roof by way of the skylight, lifted 
the skylight to the house she desired to inspect and 
descending the ladder walked in upon the drunken 
mother and father of the child. She sent the child to the 
hospital and caused the arrest and prosecution of the 
parents.'' 

COURT EXPENDITURES 

Students of Hudson County government may echo the 
remarks of Mr. Otto G. Cartwright, Secretary of the 



MLaws 1907, p. 465. 

*The number increased from 400 to 1,800 in ei^ht years. Minutes 
freeholders 1913, Feb. 13. 
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Westchester County (N. Y.) Bureau of Municipal Ee- 
search, who said recently^ ' ' One of the greatest needs of 
the community is the reduction of the cost of administer- 
ing justice, and the expedition of the trial of causes and 
the delivery of judgment. The drafting of jurors, the 
granting of exemptions, the question of repetition of 
services and fees, and all the multitudinoiis expenses of 
court services which seem to the layman exorbitant and 
useless, need to be studied and methods devised of freeing 
the poor man from as much of this burden as possible/ **• 
Supervisor James F. O'Mealia in his message of Janu- 
ary, 1914, said: **The appropriations for this and last 
year were $250,000 and we have had to make up a defi- 
ciency each year of about $50,000. This seems to be and 
is a very large sum of money for the conduct of the 
courts. It seems reasonable to me that the sum of $250,- 
000 is ample funds for this purpose, and efforts should 
be exerted to keep within this appropriation. ' ' 

An analysis of the expenditure for ** courts'* was pub- 
lished recently and is appended to show what items of 
expense must be met each year in connection with the ad- 
ministration of justice in Hudson County. 

DISBURSEMENTS— 1912-13. 

Salaries, Supreme Court, Circuit Court, Common Pleas Court. 

Juvenile Court and Probation Office. (Does not include 

Salary of Supreme or Circuit Court Judge) $57,878.77 

Salary, Jury Clerk 1,800.00 

Salaries, Index and Retranscribing Clerks in Surrogate's 

Office 10,629.84 

Salaries, Index and Retranscribingr Clerks in Register's 

Office for the period ending Nov. 30, 1912 1,352.60 

Salaries of Court Officers 48,530.94 

Taked Bills of Costs 43,048.13 

Jurora' Fees, paid Sheriff 124,343 . 97 

Drawing and summoning Jurors 8,883 . 89 

Hetal Discs for drawing Jurors 144 . 00 

31,371.88 

Salaries, Prosecutor's Office $39,485 . 85 

Special Investigations 9,853 . 92 

Expense of Prosecutors and Detectives 3,495. 34 



. *^ Address before the New York State Conference for County Better- 
ment. November, 1914, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Police expenses 853 .18 

Coach and Automobile Hire 428 . 25 

Transcripts of Testimony 408 . 15 

Photographs 261.00 

64,585.49 

Transportation of Prisoners 2,180 . 09 

Witness Fees 1,079.28 

Bxpenses, Probation Officer 1,678 . 89 

Serving Subpoenas, Capiases, etc 2,968 . 16 

Printing, Stationery and Law Books 8,874 . 58 

Rent of Judgreis' Chambers 442. 00 

Blxtra Expenses — Elections 320. 80 

Expenses, Juvenile Court Attendants 108 . 75 

Typewriter for Juvenile Court 88.08 

191.78 

Watchman for Charlton 58 . 17 

Transfer to: 

County Clerk's Fees and Expenses $14,388 . 81 

Surrogate's Fees and Expenses 1,481 . 21 

15,799.52 

Total Charges $275,108.02 

Credit Balance at Nov. 29, 1918 $275,199.68 

NOTE: From Citizens' Bulletin, Feb. 1914. 
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CHAPTER IX 

COUNTY FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Every municipality within the limits of the several 
counties in New Jersey levies annually a state school, a 
county, and a local munidpal tax. In New Jersey the 
state depends for the most part on revenue derived from 
taxes other than the general property tax. The revenues 
which are utilized for state puri:)oses are taxes on first 
class railroad property, license taxes, inheritances, cor- 
porations, bank stock, etc. The state school taxes differ 
from the other kinds of state revenue in that they are 
collected by the local city and town tax collectors. They 
are then paid to the county collector to be turned over by 
that officer to the State Treasurer.^ The municipalities 
and the counties, on the other hand, depend on the gen- 
eral property tax as their chief source of revenue. In- 
creasing municipal and county expenses must be met by 
increasing the local tax rates, by adding new ratables, 
and by raising the assessed valuation of local tax rat- 
ables. Since the sources of local municipal and county 
revenue are closely prescribed by law, the local taxing 
oflScials have no discretion in adopting new sources of 
local revenue. 

But, though the county and municipal authorities are 
restricted to the administration of the general property 
tax as their main source of revenue, the county derives 
certain minor revenues from other sources as well. These 
include all fees of the county oflScers, boards, courts, etc. ; 
all interest moneys on county deposits; certain franchise 



* An apportionment of school funds among: the counties Is made by the 
state board of education. While this apportionment works a hardship 
upon Hudson County In that the county receives much less than it con- 
tributes* it must be remembered that the public education Is a function 
for the state at largre to support and that the county receives certain 
other funds in return from the state In support of insane, tuberculosis, 
roads, etc., aU of which tends to preserve a more equitable balance. 
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fees from electric companies making use of county prop- 
erty; certain kinds of permits; state aid in institutional 
care for the insane and tuberculosis; state aid in high- 
way improvements, besides various other funds which 
are derived from the sales of county property and pro- 
ducts. While some of these iteras are of a variable and 
somewhat uncertain nature they nevertheless constitute 
an important part of the annual receipts of the county, 
and as such they are relied upon each year as funds which 
may be applied to the expenses of the county.^ The pos- 
sibilities of increasing such sources of revenue are par- 
tially obscured to the official and to the public, for the 
reason that the annual tax budget makes little mention 
of such estimated revenue in connection with its state- 
ment of the estimated expense of the county. It would 
seem that it has not been the imperative obligation of 
any one department to be responsible for, and to increase 
such revenues to their fullest extent. 

At present the opportunities for increased sources of 
county revenue are few; accordingly the question how to 
provide for the increasing items of county expenditure 
resolves itself chiefly into a discussion of how best to elim- 
inate needless expenditure.® To illustrate: Within the 
past fifteen years, the legislature has changed the large 
fee offices of the counties from the fee to the salary basis ; 
that is, officers now receive fixed salaries, instead of be- 
ing permitted to keep their fees. It was thought that the 
large profits accruing to the county officials, who were 
at that time permitted to keep all fees collected by them, 
would henceforth be turned over to the county and be- 
come a source of income. Experience was the reverse; 

with the introduction of the salary system into these 
offices, the clerical and working force of each was so in- 
creased that at the present time they are run at an 



*The receipts from such sources In 1913-1914 were about $300,000. See 
report of the CoUector 1913-1914, p. 16-20. 

*A sllerht Increase In the number of polls assessed In Hudson County 
in 1914 caused a correspondingrly sligrht increase in the revenue from 
that source. In 1918 there were 8,112 polls assessed; in 1914 there 
were 2€,€61. 
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annual deficit to the county whereas under the former 
system the official incumbents were supposed to become 
wealthy out of the profits involved. Thus, with evi- 
dence from past experience to show that the county is 
being deprived annually of a possible source of revenue, 
the responsibility of such a condition rests upon the 
board of freeholders who have the power to fix the sal- 
aries of employees in all such offices, thereby enabling 
them to determine the number of employees needed. The 
question is simply one of economy. 

At the present, the county revenue is supplied for the 
most part by thirteen separate municipalities as follows :* 

City of Jersey City 11,438.612.25 

City of Bayonne 312,199 . 24 

City of Hoboken 400.809.16 

Township of North Bereren 68.873.86 

Borougrh of Secaucus 19.430 . 13 

Town of West Hoboken 142.467. 16 

Town of West New York 91,682. 66 

Town of Union 80.703.03 

Township of Weehawken 110.188 . 23 

Township of Quttenberg: 18,832 . 93 

Town of Kearny 106.460 . 36 

Town of Harrison 69.821 . 40 

Borougrh of East Newark 18.265 . 22 



Total Receipts $2,866,186.71 

Thus it will be noted that over one-half of the county's 
revenue comes from its largest municipality, Jersey City, 
This apportionment among the municipalities is made on 
the basis of the combined assessed valuation of all real 
estate, second class railroad property and personal prop- 
erty which is taxable in each municipality.** The task 
of apportioning county taxes among the municipalities 
belongs to the county board of taxation. This board 

also fixes the local tax rates.® 

Primarily, therefore, collection of county taxes is in the 



* Report of County Collector. 1913. p. 18. 

*The total net valuations taxable in Hudson County for 1916 were 
$638,748,794. and the total amount of exempt property 148.666.698. Thus 
the amount of exempt property is about one-eleventh of the net valu- 
ation which is taxable. Ibid p. 66. 

* Supra, Ch. 6. 
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hands of thirteen separate mTini<3ipalities; ^eh inimiM- 
pality has its tax assessors and tax collector. It is lee- 
quired of each local tax collector, that ^^ before the 22!ii3 
dny of December out of the fitst moaey collected ^ ' he sfa^l 
pay to the county collector of the county, the state and 
county taxes, required to be assessed in his ta^mg dis- 
trict.'' Abuses have ^ppear^d in thi« system from time 
to time. Municipalities have in some instances fo^^i^ 
slow to pay the full amount of their <30Unty tares, due to 
the failure to collect promptly. On this nccbunt the 
county has been forced frequently to borrow money in. 
anticipation of taxes for current expenses.^ Thus the 
tendency towards disorder in the collection of county 
taxes was pointed out by the supervisor in his message 
of January, 1913; he said: **A question which I am in- 
formed causes great trouble in the collection of county 
taxes is the fact that the fiscal year of all municipalities 
does not begin at the same time. If possible, this should 
be remedied by legislation. '^ 

The expenditures of the county are governed in the 
main by the act relating to county expenditure of 1878 as 
amended in 1902.^^ The principal items of county ex- 
penditures are included and classified in this act, but 
there are other expenses which the county is obliged to 
meet besides those mentioned in the regular act. These 
have been created from time to time by the legislature 
until they have recently amounted to about one-fourth of 
the total annual appropriation.^^ The act of 1878 pro- 
vided for a classification of county expenditures under 
three divisions, namely: Current Expenses, Debt and 
Interest, and Public Works. This classification has been 



*Coml>U«d Statutes New Jersey, p. 6106. 

■The cotoiptrolier's report for Jersey City, 1913, showed an enormous 
amount of unpaid taxes running: back thr^Hg^ the te^ yhktd previous. 
Pa^re 6. 

•Kfintftes 6t ^Yeeholiefs, ISl'S, p. 6. t'hte couhly collector, Mr. Fred- 
erick Rider, in 1914 announced that all taxes d«6 th^ <!k)«nty from the 
municipaHties lias been paid biy the end of Juhe of th^ year. See report 
of collector, p. t. 

*► lAW l5fiY^, t' 2*8, L 1^02, p. 1*8. 

^See Schedule "B" M app^Of>Ha<bliNiB i«lt-iM6. 
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followed strictly ia sq^e respects, while in others it has 
heen departed from in practice. For example Hudson 
Ckrnnty still appropriates scrupulously a certain amount 
each year for ' ^ incidentals, ' ' but it does not so carefully 
classify the budget according to the three headings 
specified above. Instead, all expenditures are classified 
under ' ' A. "* £l;:Kpenaes controlled by the freeholders, ' ^ B. " 
Eixpenses not epntroUed by the freeholders, ' ' C. " Bonded 
Debt, principal and interest. 

The act of 1878 prescribes a classified form for the 
county expenditures on the following order. 

L CnEREJNT EXPENSES 

Courts. 

I- . • ■ . 

County Jail. 
County Penitentiary. 
County Poor House, 
other IipLstitutions. 
Support of Lunatics. 

Coimty 

State 
CoMpipensation and Expenses of freeholders and 

committeei^. 
Salaries of Officers 
Fees qf Coroners. 
Ejections. 
Stationery 

Advertising, Publishing and Printing. 
IncJi<^ental Expenses;. 

n. DI3T AW. INTEREST 

Pa;^,^t; for principal of bonded debt falling 

we each year, or for sinking fund. 
PajEpent of interest on bonded debt. 
Fayxnejftt o| bank discounts on temporary loai^s. 

m. btirljgVqbks 

V^r^if^f^^ uBypyovement public biiildiijigs and 



Erection and repair of bridges or culverts. 
Improvement and repaiir of publia highways. 
For the use of county park commission. 
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But the manner in which the act is followed in mak- 
ing appropriations for the county at present, may be 
illustrated by referring to the following list of lump sum 
appropriations adopted by the board of freeholders in 
Jxj^jy 1913, for the fiscal year beginning December 1, 1913: 

ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES, HUDSON COUNTY 

SCHEDULE A. APPROPRIATIONS WHICH ARE EXPENDED BY THE 

BOARD OP l^'REEHOLDERS. 

> 1918-1914 

Pu,b]lic Grounds, Court House and Jail $ 150,000 

Ci;»ja4ty and State Lunatic Asylum $150,000, less $76,000 
estimated to be paid by State for support of indigrent 

patients 75,000 

Alms House and Hospital Annex 120,000 

Penitentiary 75,000 

Smallpox Hospital 6,500 

Sitoreroom 7,500 

County Stables 10,000 

Compensation, County Supervisor and Members 16,000 

Salaries of officers 39,0.00 

Printingr, advertising and stationery 15,000 

Incidentals 15,000 

South Bridgres 6,000 

North Bridges 26,000 

West Hudson Bridges 21,000 

Pu^lto Highways 40,000 

Lighting of Public Highways 14,000 

Mechanics, not attached to any institution 60,000 

Newark Plank Road and Bridges 22,000 

Engineering Department 18,000 

Department of Weights and Measures 3,000 

Spjidlers' a.nd SMlora' burials 6,600 

a0^^J>Vl,^ B. APPROPRIATIONS WHICH ARE EXPENDED UND]$R 

THE CONTROL OP BODIES OTHER THAN THE 

BOARD OF FREEHOLDERS 

Tuberculosis Hospital $116,000 less $26,000 estimated to be paid 

by State for support of indigent patients 90,000 

Courts, etc 260,000 

State Board of Children'ii Guardi^^ns 46.120 

Fees of Coroner^, etc. 6,000 

Expenses of ^Sections 146,000 

€^^^tyJ Board of Health and Vital Statistics 16,386 

County Board of Taxation 12,000 

l^oapit^jl, foi; ContadBTioptn piseasea 6,000 

Boulevard Commissioners 176,000 

EpIlAptics and' Feeble-minded Children 6,000 

Maintenance New County Parks 100,000 

Mosquito Extermination Commission 29,81S 

For the payment of- Widows* Pensions (Laws of 1913) 20,000 

BVmt the support of indigent poor in public hospitals of the 

county. (Chapter 812 Laws of 1018) 20,000 
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SOHEDULE C. APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE PAYMENT OP DBBT. 
INTEREST AND SINKING FUND CHARGES. 

PrincipAl Newark Plank (Road Bonds i;60O 

Payment of bonded debt falling due in year 162,646 

Payment of interest on county bonds ^7^J9tl 

Payvncttit oT interest on prospective iDond issues 42^00 

Payment of interest on Park Comm. bonds 117,600 

Principal of Viaduct bonds 16,000 

Principal of refunded War Renewal bonds 15,000 

Prtocipal 'Of Park Commission bonds 1S,000 

Principal of new County Bridgre bonds 20,000 

Principal of new Public Main Road bonds 20,000 

Principal of new Hackensack River Bridge bonds 6,000 

Principal of new Alms House bonds 1t;(rOO 

Principal of Passaic River Bridge bonids lt,6'0TI 

Prim^pal of new Public Branch Road bonds 'S.OOO 

Principal of Boulevard Repair bonds 16,000 

Principal of Baldwin Avenue Bridge bonds l.'BOO 

Principal of Asylum Additional bonds 6,600 

Principal of Belleville Turnpike Impt. bonds 8,'6'00 

Principal of Paterson P. R. (W. S.) bonds 60,000 

Principal of new County Bundings l>onds 20,000 

Principal of TuTierculosis Hospital bonds 1,X)00 

Principal of Paterson Plank Road Imp. bonds 

Special appropriation for grading and sodding Court Hou^e 

grounds "6,000 

Special appropriation, deficiency interest 1910-11 

Special appropriation, deficiency courts 1911-12 

Totals |2,67t,'662 

1191,1000 

SPBCIAL: APPROPRIATIONS FOR COUNTY OFFICES. SHOWING 

ANTICIPATED REVENUE FROM FEES. 

Fo>r salaries 'Of Register and Employ<ees VS.'MHD 

For salaries of County Clerk and Employees 60,000 

For saJlaries ^of Surrogat?e and Employees S3,$iO% 

For salaries ef Sheriiff and Employees 84,000 

A Total of 1191,000 

Less the eerttmate revenues from said ofRces for the fiscal 
year, to- wit: 

Heg^ster 158,000 

Ctmnity Clerk 4t,000 

SwriTOgate 57,0^00 

Slrerttt '62,0IK) 

*A Total ef fl^tjmn 

MandatoTy expenditures which are fixed on the cotarty 
by special statute, are destructive to an orderly ejeb&m 



* The budget as adapted thus portends to show that the four f«e oftce* 
balance their total expense with their total income. This is «a in- 
aecuraicy as shown above. [Ch. ^.] 
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of drawing^ up the county budget. ^'^ For example, let us 
suppose that the normal reveuiue af the county is esti- 
mated at a certain amount and that county appropria- 
tions are made annually wfth that amount in view. If 
the legislature then passes a primary law or some other 
act equally expensive to the county, the county must make 
provision immediately for the newly added expense.. The 
board of freeholders accoardingly ifcv obliged to issue tem- 
porary loan bonds to meet the unexpected emergeney. 
Op, to^take another example, the legislature may create a 
new county board or commission with power to make 
requisition on the county board of freeholders for an 
amouiut based upon a certain percentage of the county's 
assessed tax valuations. In> such cases the actual amount 
which may be required of the county in not being speci- 
fied in definite terms, is not clearly understood, and,, as 
a result, the county finds itself suddenly face to fa«e 
with a situation which calls for a vast sum to be provided 
either by tax levy, or by bond issue, as the case may be; 
Ollner examples of mandatory legislation comprise aM; 
salary increases, all pension acts for public em- 
ployees, etc. 

The difficulty of reconciling such mandatory expenses 
with the county budgietary system is quite evident.. The 
local county authorities should know best the amount of 
meemnsi that the county may expect. The appropriations 
eaeh year — although at present they are made quite- care- 
lessly — should be made up with some idea of the relation 

of expense to income. This possibility,, however,, is min- 

imized since, as we have stated; the legislature may man^ 

datorily fix new and increased expense on the county gov- 

eimment, requiring the county boej^d of freeholders to 

jttTOvide the money in all such cases. It is in. such financial 

chaos as this, that the argument for local home rule for 

eounties finds the most productive ground. In a county 

like Hudisoa the demand for less interference at the hands 



(^'Examples of this kind of mandatory expenses have been treated in 
Ch. 4. "The county building committee;" also In Ch. 9. 



<^ the legislature is increased by the fact that it is al- 
ready difficult to fix responsibility for affairs on some 
oae official or group of county officials due to complex 
system of county government. With a further division 
of responsibility between the state legislature and the 
board of freeholders, the situation becomes almost hope- 
lessly complicated. 

Therefore, as regards the drawing up and adoptifig ot 
the county budget the county board of freeholders shonld 
be let alone. But their methods in budget making should, 
at the salne time, be more closely prescribed by law. The 
budget making process should be open at every stage to 
the public's inspection. As pointed out by the Citizens 
Federation in a statement of July 14, 1914, the matter of 
adopting the county budget should be conducted o|i)etoIy 
along well understood and definite lines. All proposed 
increases in the budget should be fully explained; the 
budget should not invite extravagance. It should never 
be possible for the board of freeholders to increase sal- 
aries and create positions after the budget has once beeii 
adopted.^' The statement of the Federation, was as 
follows : 

"Every citizen should be interested in the county budget. We be- 
lieve that one of the sufest roads to economy is in an intelligent 
method of making appropriations. Certain items oiT expense are defi- 
nitely fixed from year to year. These may be designated as tb% IstiMid:^ 
items in the budget Some items are subject to increase and otheni 
are likely to be less one year than another. These are the flexible 
items. We believe every budget should be made to show these facts. 

"The budget should itemize and segregate the diffierent kinds ot el- 
pense. It is in this way only that the public officials and the citlseA 



"•This was done in December, 1914, when the board made certain In- 
creases in salaries and created certain positions which were fiot fe*- 
plained at the time the budget was adopted but provision for which 
was made possible due to the "flexibility" of other items in the budget. 
Fuhds may in this way be secured by transfers from one item to another 
of any sum necessary to meet the newly created expense. The board 
of freeholders may transfer funds from one account lo another. In 1^12- 
1913 the total appropriation amounted to $2,865,885.71 and the total 
amount of transferred funds amounted to 1310,960.19 or about on^-tiinth 
of the amount of the budget itself. It may be seen that the freeholders 
made liberal use of their power under the law to transfer funds from 
one appropriation to another. 
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can understand why some particular additional amount its appropriat- 
ed. Public opinion can and should act as an effective clieck, but it can 
d5 this only where the form of the budget lis inielHgiiyle. Wlien aii 
aij^ropriatioii in given ais a lump sunt in tHe bindget the ii^tiblic fei left 
in the dark as to the significance of the amount 4ll6ttiM. 

"Th^re is a further matter which Is of special importance in fici^^' 
tific budget making. The appropriation resolution should show what 
incidental revenue may be expected from all possible sources. Public 
officials ought to realize the necessity of keeping their expenses within 
titeir approijriations. Th^y should also realize the necessity of dil- 
igently collefcting all revenue due their office from every possible 
86ttrce. 

''A deplorable condition often exists in departmentis exceeding tHeir 
allowances. A fixed appropriation ought to mean something definite 
In the eyes of the public official. He should endeavor to keep within 
the mark in operating his office even as a private clerk should keep 
Within his wage income." 1 4 

The county budget must be adopted by the board of 
freeholders not later than the first Tuesday in August. ^^ 
To illustrate the usual steps followed in the procedure, 
it will suffice to refer to the budget for the fiscal year 
beginning December 1, 1914. To begin, it will be notedt 
that the annual tax budget of the county must be finally 
adopted almost four months before the opening of the 
fiscal year. This requirement tends to increase the 
element of uncertainty in estimating so far in advance 
the amount of necessary expenditure. The move for the 
last budget was initiated when, at the regular monthly 
meeting of the board of freeholders oh June 11, 1914, a 
resolution was adopted requesting that the heads of all 
departthents and branches of the county government sub- 
mit *'at once'* detailed estimates of the amount of money 
*^ which will be required for maintenance, etc., of their 
several institutions, departments, boards and commis- 
sions'' for the ensuing year.^^ Estimates were **to show 
in detail, as far as possible, the several purposes for 
which said moneys will be required. ' ' 



** Hudson Observer, July 14, 1914. Mr. James Cameron, on page 155 of 
bis report on Hudson County, recdmitaendil kn eifccelleiit form for tbe 
county budget. This recommendation, like many others of that ex- 
pensive but thorouirh investigration, has not been foUowed out as yet. 

* Compiled Statutes New Jersey, p. 5119. 

x Minutes 1914, p. 172. 
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Some of the estimates submitted in response to the 
resolution were itemized iu detail and presented in gOQ,d 
foimx. Howeyer, the board of freeholders did not recom- 
mend any special foirm to be followed in submitting 
estimates, and there waS' consequently a wide variety in 
the individtial estimates received.^^ All estimates^ be- 
came the property temporarily of the committee on 
flnaiice. This committee, however, did not hold any pub- 
lic meethxgQ at which citizens might appear to express 
their views relative to the proposed items of expendi- 
ture. In fact the proceedings of the committee were not 
made public until July 16, one month later, at which 
time a report of the finance committee was given out for 
publication. This was only partial as it omitted several 
large items of expense which were in the budget as 

a,dopted one week later, July 23. At this time the budget 
wa^ referred to the supervisor, and was approved by hinjj 
as submitted. The budget was practically adopted, there- 
fore, in its fi»ai form at the meeting of the board of free- 
holders on July 23; and it was thus completed just six 
weeks after the notices to prepare estimates were sent 
out. While the supervisor might have vetoed it and tenj.- 
poirarily caused a deadlock, he permitted it to stand a^ 
it had beea prepared by the board of freeholders without 
ipQistiwg on a»y changes; 

^'QfBlo^. iQ.ao, iU,u».t.ra,Uon. of. ope large in9tity.tioii wl^icb was. perm} Uetf; 
to submit an unitemlzed budgret as follows: 

INSAKB ASTL.UM. 
Kera 1. Provisions I 60,000 . 00 

ipBi!^ 2. ciofiiiqe: 9,pao><Wb 

Item S. Coal MOQ.Qft 

Item 4. Salaries 61,000 . 00. 

Xtazft 6» Ugrlitinsr 1.80,0. Oflf. 

Item 6. Water 4.QP()U0jD(, 

Item 7. Ice 1,200.00 

Item 8. Office Supplies 950*. OOt 

Itfivpk. 9i I^ruffs 800 V 00 

Ijtem 10. Hepsilm* Supplies axifi. l^iaterlals 15»000.0#. 

1^1^ 1,1, MisoeUan^ous. ArtidiQs 8,000i>CHI 



pw» 



$il«|i,OfH>.00 
Of tbis amount about 176,000.00 will be received fron^r th» Statio* 
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Afii a result of this method of adopting the county 
budget the Citizens Bulletin in September, 1914, said: 

"Therje are several evidences of haste and carelessness in the prep* 
ftcatton ot the recent county budget These are doubtless due to the 
feust tiiat the work of pceparlng the budget is usually left untii a fem 
useete before its final passage. In the appearance of a few sueh. iii^ 
aceuraioies there naturally arises a distrust on the part of the cilfaeii 
In the reliability of other items throughout the budget. For example^ 
the appropriation for the salaries of the surrogate and employees is 
$32,0Q0 according to the budget, but as a matter of fact the salary list 
of the county surrogate is at the present time $41,966. It is evident 
fcom thie that the four county offices of register, surrogate, clerk, and 
tkeiUS should not be recorded as self-sustaining even when they are 
kmipe^f together. The salaries of the four offices taken togetheir 
ansoimt to more than the revenue from all four, although, the countJF 
t^udget makes it appear that the expenses and revenue are equal. 

"Another example of carelessness is to be found in the items ojF the 
boulevard appropriation. The item of salaries, $68,500, heads the list, 
but the ISact is not shown in any item that wages of laborers would 
nwfi^' tihe amount of the salary and wages account to $110,000. The 
item of salaries in this case is meant to apply to employees alone. 

"The same rule is not followed, however, in the Park Commission 
appropriation, which, appears next in the budget. Here wages and sal- 
ariee have been combined under the one heading, salaries, and an ap- 
IOMH>ciation of $81,750 ia made to meet this expense. Various other in- 
9toiicee- of inaccuracy might be cited. There is a decided need tor 
ftoi:iidardi;9in& the items of salaries, wages> and the other designated 
expenditures throughout the entire list of appropriations. 

"The work of preparing the county budget -should begin six or seven 
months in advance of the time of final passage. This would give 
^Dboogh time for submitting to the Freeholders a proper auditors' esti* 
KMlfce of the necessary expenses in all departments ot the county gOK^ 
eoament without an. exception. There should be some official or bodar 
Ot offifiiitlB whose duties should be the examination of all estimates re? 
quiring them to be detailed, itemized, and to present complete explan- 
atory remarks concerning every department in the county. With this 
iilll»niuiti<m the Freeholders would be in a position to act more in- 
MUsently^ la making appropriations. 

'<l^he> auditors' estimate should thus constitute a proper basis for 
tbe. oepoitt submitted by the Committee of Finance to the Board of 
FreeJliQXders. Thi« committee, aided by the estimates- of the auditors, 
Bhojuld proceed to make a comprehensive study of the financial syBr 
tein of the county, at the time of making appropriations; and, in their 
report, should present the condition of the bonded debt of the countyi 
the estimated resources for the fiscal year, the valuation of taxable 
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property, the estimated ordinary revenue, the revenue from the fee 
oinceft, miBcellaneouB revenue of ali kinds, the quick assets avaiUtlile, 
the accounts receivable and the estimated extraordinary revenue. Wltii 
this information set forth in detail in their report, it would be possible 
to recommend the appropriations for the nelt fiscal year in proJCJiMrly 
itemized and segregated form with some definite idea of the relstioti 
between revenue and expenditures. Bfllciency on the part of th^ 
county oflBicials is necessary in order to secure an economical adlnln- 
istration. EflBiciency should come first; economy would soon follow." 

THE COUNTY COLLECTOR 

Any discussion of the financial administration of the 
county would be inadequate without some consideration 
of the office of county collector. This officer is appointed 
by the board of freeholders for ia term of three yedrs. He 
receives a salary of $5,000 a year. The county coliefetor 
is the receiver of the county ^s taxes, and is custodian of 
all funds belonging to the county. All disbursements 
are made by warrants signed by the collector bearing 
also the signature of the director and clerk of the board 
of freeholders. 

SINKING FUND COMMISSION 

The county collector is ex-officio a member of th^ sink- 
ing fund commission.^® This commission is composed of 
the director of the board of freeholders, the chairman of 
the finance committee, and the county collector. It is re- 
quired to take charge and securely invest the county 
sinking funds and the interest accruing thereon. The 
sinking fund commission employs a secretary and holds 
regular meetings. Minutes are kept of all the iheetihgii 
and the records of transactions by the commission ir6 
opien to inspection. 

All bonds of the county are issued by the board bf free- 
holders. The freeholders advertise for bids oH all bbiifl 
issues and the bonds are sold to the lowest responsible 
bidder. It will be observed that the freeholders inisty 
control the sinking fund commission through the power 
to appoint the county collector and through the director 

» Laws 1896, p. 890. 
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of the board, and the chairman of the financial conamit- 
tee, both of whom are members of this commission. Mr. 
Cameron Irecomnmeds that the board of sinking fund com- 
missioners shall consist of three members who shall be 
appointed by the justice of the supreme court for special 
fitness, one of whom shall be appointed for a perioil of 
one year, another for a period of two, and another for a 
period of three years. * * It is submitted in support of this 
recommendation/' says Mr. Cameron, **that the body 
having control over the general funds of your county, 
and further authorized under the statutes to create 
special bond funds for specific purposes, should have no 
control over the sinking funds created to amortize the 
public debt."i» 

The commission maintains ten sinking funds for the 
amortization of the county bonded debt. In the paist the 
tendency has been for the board of freeholders to disturb 
the sinking funds in various ways, thus making it iin- 
possible to provide for an orderly procedure in redeem- 
ing the county bonded debt. Since 1913, however, this 
part of the county administration has been improved, 
the board of freeholders has employed an outside ac- 
countant to audit the county collector's books an- 
nually.^^ This annual audit scrutinizes all transactions 
respecting the investments and cash of the sinking ftind 
commission, all of which are in the custody of the c6unty 
collector. The proceedings of the commission and the 
condition of the several sinking funds are now set forth 
in a more orderly manner in the report of the auditor.^^ 

The most important publication in regard to the finan- 
cial administration of the county is the annual report of 
the county collector. In this the county financed ate set 

forth in detail. This report includes the results of the 
audit of the collector's books by the finance committee 
of the board of freeholders. The collector's report pre- 
sents in the main a condensed balance sheet of the 



"Cameron's Report, p. 63. 

'*Ibid, p. 48, for a description of irregularities in the sinking: fund. 

'^See report of the collector 1914-1915, p. €1-66. 
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cQjEpity, a summary of the receipts and disbursements, a 
statement of t^e appropriation ftmds, for the preceding 
years, a statement of the bond funds, and brief state- 
ments of the receipts and disbursements of the several 
boards and commissions. 

NO AUDITOR 

It is to be noticed in concliision that one missi®g 
fimtmre of the financial administration of the county m 
New Jersey is the absence of the county auditor. As we 
haye seen^ the auditing is in charge of the board of f ree- 
hiolclers: All claims are subject to examination and audif 
by the separate committees. Claims are approved fi[rst 
by the committee and are passed by the board at the reg- 
ular meetings. Thus the system amounts to an audit of 
oladms by all committees of the board of freeholders m- 
sleadi of by one official. It would seem that the best re- 
suits; coxdd be obtained if the functions of auditing were 
placed in the charge of a special county auditor. Such 
an au<litor would be more than a clerk to the board of 
f^eehiolnders ; he should be given a free hand in auditing 
all cla£m)S against the county. He should be required to 
learn the market price of all supplies and see to it that 
tb)e cauaBity actually pays no more than that amount.^ 
Aiwd as^ we have seen, furthermore, the county auditor 
^ouM be of assistance in preparing the annual' tax 
biQidget of the county. The county auditor should be 
giv/em extensive powers and, to be protected from intiin- 
idatioii by the board of freeholders, should be made aa 
eJkdetSve. official. 



^A cQUAtiy' QUftchasin^ a^eat wouldt be of grreat assistance to thm 
aUjiMtpr in this way. and should he appointed ty. the auditor. 
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CHAPTER X 



CONCLirsION 



Althougli a great deal of what has been said in thie 
foregoing chapters, is applicable to county government 
generally in New Jersey, the greater part of our task 
has been to explain how the present organization of 
Hudson Ooiinty government is a result of the attempts 
ef the legislature to provide for the local needs of this 
particular county. It would seem that since there are 
only two coimties of the first class in New Jersey, the 
governments of the two would be alike in every reiq)ect. 
However^ it is to be noted that many points of difference 
arise, especially when it is attempted to make any minute 
comparison of the two counties. Thus the object of our 
study has been to make it appear that the government oiE 
Hudson County is of itself an important political unit t)f 
the state ; it has developed a form of government not ex- 
actly similar to that of any other county in the state, and 
is deserving of a special study in the general field of 
county government.^ In treating forms and organiza- 
tioms of government it is necessary not to lose sight of 
functions; in the present study much attention has been 
given to what the county government does. The admin- 
istrative tasks of each department have been described 
in detail. 

It has been noted in our study that Hudson County 
presents one of the most typical instances of an urban 
county government f vnctioning co-extensively with num- 
erous local municipal governments all of which bear lit- 
tle relation to one another. Since the interests of these 
municipalities are mutual, they can best be advanced by 



aasistea by tbe wrttinsrs of Mr. Richard -S. Chllds and Mr. H. S. GilbfMrt- 

Mn of the National and l^eW Tork tStatte IShort Sa1tt>t A«»(»i;¥ftt1«in, lifew 
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consolidation. But granting the consolidation of the 
thirteen municipalities^ there yet remains the fully de- 
veloped and expensive county governmental machinery 
which must be taken into account in any consolidation. 
Here is where the question assumes the greatest im- 
portance. It would seem th^t since the county govern- 
ment extends its jurisdiction over all municipalities and 
since it is at present performing many functions which, 
broadly speaking, are municipal instead of county func- 
tions, that municipal and city consolidation must event- 
ually center in the county government. While the im- 
mediate step would seem to be a federated city and coun- 
ty government, the eventual readjustment must take the 
foi«i of a combined one-city and one-county government. 
Since the county government historically, and generally 
is built around the county judiciary, it is tinted with such 
CQnservatism in the popular estimation that any change 
must necessarily be deliberate. To the lay mind, it would 
appear easier for the county government to take oveir the 
municipal governments than it would be for the city to 
take over the county machinery with all its inter-relating 
state officers and boards. 

From the point of view of the county as a whole, the 
manifest decentralization of municipal functions such as 
policy and health administration, sewer systems, and 
drainage, administration ojf poor relief, condiacting elec- 
tiopSi etc., constitutes the most inipressive feature in our 
fi^uryey of the coimty government! The argument f or 
consolidation, as has been stated, finds the firmest grounci 
in the opportunities presented for efficiency and ecoijionay. 
Wh^ere there are thirteen municipalities to finance sep- 
arate sewer syfjtems, there should \)e one system main- 
t^ed \)j one cenijral authority. Where there are fre- 
que;(^t elections for flLumei:ous city and county o^cialg, 
tA^^e should be a saving in expenditures by reducing 
the number of political units of local government in the 
Q9^m^> Whieye there am fourteen boards of health. aAd 
^iOi»l steitiatics at present, one central ^d efficienjfly QTr 
ganized board is the feasible solution. In the same tren^ 



other illustrations might also be mentioned in connec- 
tion with many of the local functions of government 
which h^ve been treated in the foregoing chapters. 

The questions involved resolve, for the most part, into 
a test of compara-tive efficiency ; if the county government 
has made itself indispensable by way of service to the 
mimicipalities and citizens, it cannot very readily be dis- 
placed. The present study has therefore been mad,e 
ch;e% with the view of pointing out opportunities for 
iqiprovements in the county administration which may 
have been presented to the writer by contact with public 
ofl^cials and interested citizens. 

The difficulty with the present method of electing 
members of the county board of freeholders is that there 
is no provision for minority representation. The county 
board of freeholders bears quite a contrast to the city 
commission, say, which directs the affairs of Jersey Cit^. 
In the latter body, the commissioners are elected by ^ sys- 
tem of preferential voting by which each voter may ex- 
press a first, second, third and fourth choice. This re- 
sult is that though a majority of the commission repre- 
sent the major political party, the minority party has 
strong representation on the commission in the person 
of the mayor:^ Minority representation, generally speak- 
ing, meai;is more publicity in public bodies; more pub- 
licity means better government. 

^n, Hudson Cojmty the more important boards and 
cojEomissions submit annual reports with full explana- 
tipijLS as to their methods of work a^d th^ advances made 
in their administrative duties during the p^evio^s year. 
Those branches of tl;ie county government which are di- 
rectly controlled by the freeholders, on the other hand, 

have not systematically been required to make annual 

reports with an actual intention of giving information.* 



M(he, candidate receiving^ th^ highest number of votes at the election 
becomes the mayor. 

^/I*hQ report of the county coUector is an exceUent exposition of the, 
financial condition of the county and must be mentioned as an exception 
to the above statement as applied to departments v^A^ the controjl of 
the freeholders. 
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The minutes of the board of freeholders, furthermore^ 
present only scattered information in connection with 
the administration of these departments. It would iseem 
that the larger institutions, the more important comity 
officers whose appointment rests with the board, and 
those officers for whom the board is obliged to make ap- 
propriations, should be required to submit detailed an- 
nual reports, to the end ttiat citizens may know some- 
thing of the county administration and in this way be 
brought into closer relation through personal knowledge 
and interest with the government in all its branches. It 
is safe to affirm that, under the closer atteidtion of citi- 
zens, the effect upon the county administration will be 
wholesome; it is largely because the workings of the 
county government have been obscure in the past that cit- 
izens have as a result been uninterested. 

The best examples of state centralization as affecting 
the counties in New Jersey are the judiciary, the educa- 
tional administration, the civil service, and the state 
board of children ^s guardians. In regard to the first we 
have seen that the county judicial system comprises 
judges and prosecuting attorneys who are appointed by 
the governor with the advice and consent of the senate. 
The judiciary accordingly presents an independent body 
before which the county administrative authorities may 
be brought to answer for violations of their public trusts. 
The sheriff and the jury system «.re the only stumbling 
blocks in the way of complete state centralization of the 
judicial machinery; but even here, as we have seen, the 
state has recently extended its control by means of the 
so-called Chancellor-Sheriff jury reform act.* 

Of the centrsilized control over the state educational 

system little need be said in this work. Owing to the 

urban character of Hudson County, the authority of the 

state commissioner of education and of the state board of 

edttcation shouM be discusse'd to better advantage in eon- 

maction with tiie municipal governments — ^&atA havfaig 



«Laws N. J. 1913. Ch. 20. 
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its separate school system — ^than in relation to the county 
government. 

In the state board of children's guardians we fibad an 
excellent illustration of a well worked out plan of state 
administration as against the former inefficient admin- 
istration by the county institutions. In the creation of 
the state board there was introduced a highly specialized 
and efficient administration by the state which the coun- 
ties alone were not competent to supply. By adopting 
the larger political unit of administration, opportunities 
for placing dependent children under suitable home in- 
fluences were extended in a way such as county admin- 
istration of this work was unable to aflford. 

When we come to the administration of the state civil 
service law as applied to counties and municipalities it 
is to be noted that the chief problem is how to keep the 
civil service adequately removed from local politics and 
at the same time provide for the greater efficiency of the 
county employee by standardization of salaries, proper 
gradation of services, and the installation of efficiency 
records. **The specific problem in connection with the 
civil service of counties,*' remarks Mr. Robert W. 
Belcher, **is solely the question of whether the law shall 
be administered by a local board or by a commission hav- 
ing state wide jurisdiction. Experience has shown that 
even in the case of municipal service, state control as in 
Massachusetts and in New Jersey, or state supervision 
as in New York, is by far the preferable system.''*^ It 
has been suggested in our present study that there is 
need for a bureau of efficiency for Hudson County alone.' 
Such a bureau should be supervised by the state civil 
service commission in order to be free from the control 
of local political influences. But it should be local in or- 
der to become effective in enforcing rules for the county 
service alone ; this the state commission is now prevented 

from doing due to the magnitude of its responsibility 



■ Mr. Belcher la Secretary of the National Civil Service Reform Iieaffue. 
See his article In Annals American Academy Political Science, May, 191S. 
* Supra, Ch. 7. 
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in the state at large. Furthermore, administrative prob- 
lems of civil service may not be the same in Hudson 
County as they are in other parts of the state; and the 
size of the county calls for a separate commission which 
will supplement the work now performed by the state 
civil service commission. 

In further relation to those examples where state cen- 
tralization has proved satisfactory, it may be noted that 
the absence of such control by the state is at present re- 
flected in the incompetence of the county to care properly 
for the insane. Here the lack of state control has de- 
veloped difficulties. With the state as a large unit of 
administration the possibility is presented of specializ- 
ing in the care of curable and incurable forms of insanity, 
to the end that the county may be looked to as responsible 
for the institutional care of only the incurable chronic 
cases of insanity .'' Here again the interests of the county 
are subordinate to the interests of the state at large. While 
the two counties of the first class are able financially to 
maintain separate institutions, the need for modernized 
facilities for the state at large is more imperative than 
that of Hudson and Essex counties alone. The care of 
the insane is, primarily, a state function. 

As a further step in our conclusion it has been noted 
that county centralization of municipal functions has, in 
certain instances, been beneficial, if not necessary. To 
illustrate : The county park commission has planned and 
is developing a system of parks with a view of benefiting 
the entire county rather than any one municipality; this 
the individual municipalities are unable to do. In order 
to develop public parks in places which are accessible to 
the county population at large, it is necessary to invest 

money on a large scale which the smaller municipal units 
could in no way afford to bear. The county park system 
is, perhaps, the best argument based upon practical ex- 
perience in Hudson County, for county centralization of 
municipal functions. Other illustrations, however, occur 



^ Supra, Ch. 4. 
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in the Tuberculosis Hospital and Sanatorium, also in the 
County Board of Taxation.® 

While we have given much attention to the admin- 
istrative side of the county government, it has not been 
attempted to discuss the influences that are brought to 
bear on the county administration in what has become 
currently known in this country as * * politics. * ' From the 
point of view of party politics, Hudson County presents 
an excellent opportunity for analysis in respect to the 
interrelation of ** politics** and government. The county 
has not been without its invisible government; its 
**boss'* system has flourished. Officials have been nom- 
inated dictatorially by the party leaders, and even under 
the new direct primary, a candidate ma^ represent some 
individual party faction and command a sufficient follow- 
ing among the office holding class to make his nomina- 
tion acceptable to the party leader. ** Tickets,** as we 
understand the term, are still prearranged and agreed 
upon; and the position of party leader in the county is 
the most important prize which the county's extra-legal 
government affords. If the party leader of the county 
draws his support from his ability to hand out *'jobs,** 
he becomes a **bos8** and is decried as a public menace. 
But if he commands support among the respectable and 
is interested in improving the county administration in 
every way possible, he is welcomed as the supreme di- 
rector in the county whose services are necessary in sup- 
plying unity to that disjointed and complex county gov- 
ernment which we have attempted to describe in the 
preceding chapters. 



'Supra, Chs. 4 and 6. 
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Mosquito Commission. 

State Board of Children's Guardians 

Tuberculosis Hospital Commission. 

County Supervisor (January, 1914.) 

Individual Officers, (Minutes). 

State Controller. 

State Civil Service Commission. 

State Commission on Taxation. 

Newspapers: 

Jersey Journal. 
Hudson Observer. 
Citizens Bulletin. 
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VITA 

The writer was bom January 27, 1886, at Brookville, 
Indiana. He received his early education in the public 
schools of Franklin, Indiana. He was a member of the 
graduating class of Franklin College, Indiana, of 1907. 

For two years following his graduation he was princi- 
pal of the high school at Shelbyville, Indiana. For the 
two years following this he was in residence at Columbia 
University as a student in Public Law and Politics. In 
1912-13 he was instructor in politics in Columbia Univer- 
sity. In 1913-14 he was instructor in government at New 
York University. In the summer of 1914 he took up 
civic work in New Jersey as secretary of the Citizens 
Federation of Hudson County, and as a result of his 
work in this position, the present survey of the county 
government was completed. 



EAEL WILLIS CBECBAFT. 



Jersey City, New Jersey. 
April 8, 1915. 
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